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JAZZ AT STORYVILLE, Vol.2 
Love is just around the corner; Squeeze me; 
Ballin’ the jack; I’d do most anything for you; 
California, here I come; St. James’ Infirmary; 
Baby won’t you please come home; The lady's in 
love with you; Struttin’ with some barbecue 
PEE WEE RUSSELL (Clarinet), RUBY BRAFF (Trumpet), 


EPHY RESNICK (Trombone), RED RICHARDS (Piano), 
JOHN FIELD (Bass), KENNY JOHN (Drums) LTZ-C 15061 


JACK TEAGARDEN-—JAZZ GREAT 
King Porter stomp; Eccentric; Davenport blues; 
Original Dixieland one-step; Bad acting woman; 

Misery and the blues; High society; 


Music to love by; Meet me where they play the blues; 


Riverboat shuffle 

JACK TEAGARDEN, JIMMY McPARTLAND, DICK CARY, 
FRED GREENLEAF, EDMOND HALL, KENNY DAVERN, 

LEONARD FEATHER, NORMA TEAGARD=N, WALTER PAGE, 

KASS MALONE, JO JONES, RAY BAUDUC LTZ-N 15077 


SWEET AND HOT--WILD BILL DAVISON 
Why was I born?; Just a gigolo; Yesterdays; 

I don’t stand a ghost of a chance with you; 
She’s funny that way; When your lover has gone 
WILD BILL DAVISON 
with THE WILD BILL DAVISON SIX 
Hotter than that; St. Louis blues; 
Swingin’ down the lane; Avalon; Shim-me-sha 
wabble; As long as I live 
with THE ALL STAR STOMPERS LTZ-U 15068 


GENE MAYL’S DIXIELAND RHYTHM KINGS, Vol.2 
Bill Bailey, won’t you please come home; 
Sunset café stomp; Muskrat ramble; Weary blues; 
Big butter-and-egg-man; Blue mama’s suicide wail 
Darktown strutter’s ball; St. James’ Infirmary; 
Blues my naughty sweetie gives to me; 

Roll Jordan, roll; Sweet Georgia Brown; 

Red River Valley LTZ-U 15069 
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Louis Armstrong, the Pied Piper of 
them all, was still asleep in Atlanta’s 
swank Negro Waluhaje Hotel at 5 p.m., 
when the concert was supposed to start. 
Unlike the band, for whom the concert 
was just another Sunday, the one after 
Saturday in Jacksonville and the one be- 
fore Monday in Nashville, the fans— 
white and black, young and old—were 
right on time. Some came from Chattan- 
ooga, some from Augusta, and some 
fiom outlying Atlanta towns. You 
could tell just by watching and feeling 
the anticipation that most of them knew 
Armstrong only as a legend, spinning at 
334 r.p.m. or maybe as a bit player in 
the movie “High Society”. 

At five-thirty two Georgia Tech stu- 
dents rushed pas: me. One fumbled 
through his pockets for the ticket. The 
other looked annoyed. “This isn’t a 
damn movie, Fred,” he said. “Hurry up 
or we'll miss him.” 

They saw him, of course. But by all 
the rules of his calling—the one-nighters, 
bad sleep, bad liquor, bad food, the 
whole extravagant life that leaves a man 
burned out in his prime, unable to 
summon the lung power and stamina to 
go on hitting the high notes—the young 
man from Georgia Tech should have 
missed Armstrong not by thirty minutes 
but by ten or fifteen years. 

For it is thirty-five years since Louis 
Armstrong left his native New Orleans 
to join King Oliver in Chicago, taking 
much of jazz with him and spreading it 
all over the nation dnd then all over the 
world. He is almost fifty-seven now, still 
going and still on top. It’s like watching 
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A DAY WITH SATCHMO 


by DAVID HALBERSTAM 


Babe Ruth in the era of Mickey Mantle. 
Atlanta was the twenty-ninth stop in 
thirty days, and Armstrong had slept for 
only three hours when he finally came 
downstairs. 

He is unmistakable: first of all the 
huge mouth, the source of the name 
Satchelmouth and then Satchmo; then 
the gleaming white teeth; and finally the 
quick confident manner. 


He came over and sat down and we 
had barely started exploring his world 
(“The world’s the same all over—there 
are good cats and bad cats everywhere, 
mostly good cats”) when the good cats 
arrived and nut Louis under siege. 
Usually celebrity followers are content 
with a handshake and an autograph. 
With Armstrong it was different, perhaps 
because of the grin: Everyone had 
something to tell him. “Louis, you’re a 
great trumpet man... Satch, if you ever 
see Gene Krupa tell him you met a guy 
with ‘Gene Krupa’ tattooed on his arm... 
I'm a former Mister Universe and | 
really dig your recording of ‘Ole Miss’ 
.. You're the only trumpet man.. .” 
When the leader of a young white Dixie- 
land band came over and apologised for 
playing during Armstrong’s time when 
he hadn't shown un, Armstrong shrugged 
benignly. Then he popped a mouth- 
piece between his lips, used the first of 
a dozen handkerchiefs to wine his brow, 
and hustled onstage for his concert. 


The band played traditional jazz num- 
bers such as “Muskrat Ramble”, “Ole 
Miss”, “Indiana”, “High Society’, and 
“I'll Be Glad When You're Dead”, but 
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alternated with such conventional pieces 
as “You Made Me Love You” “After 
You've Gone”, “Ill Never Walk Alone”, 
and “Blueberry Hill’. Louis Armstrong 
can still hit the very high ones and hit 
them squarely, and he retains that 
masterful range which distinguished him 
as a young man in New Orleans and 
Chicago. Occasionally one feels that he 
has added a gentle tone that was missing 
from his early recordings, allowing him 
more feeling and far greater versatility, 
and the band complements him very well 
in this regard. The young bands can boot 
home the driving numbers, but they lack 
the ability to slow down for numbers 
that require subtlety. Trummy Young, 
the excellent trombone player, captivated 
the Atlanta audience with his powerful 
solos, but he also backed up Arm- 
strong’s solos and vocals with softness 
and restraint. Ed Hall, the clarinet man, 
blended well with the other two horns, 
and his solo on “You Made Me Love 
You” was one of the high spots of the 
evening. 

But it was Armstrong himself who 
surprised me. I had gone to Atlanta half 
prepared to write a_ twilight-of-career 
piece about him. It’s perfectly true that 
he paces himself carefully but the 
essence of the trumpet is all there, still 
able to touch a man in almost any mood; 
and the voice, deep and gravelly, is stili 
expressive, light ard flirtatious or deep 
and sentimental. 

“He still projects something special”, 
Trummy Young said after the concert. 
“IT get a spark nvlaying with h'm that I 
never had with any other trumpet man. 
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Elevation|Mainstream|Ain t It The Truth| 
Igloo/Blue At The Roots/Lollypop 


12” L.p. Emarcy EJL 1259 
CLIFFORD BROWN 


all Stats 


Caravan/Autumn In New York 
12” L.p. Emarcy EJL 1260° 


Dick Johnson 
Cua 


‘*Music For Swinging Moderns’’ 


Belle Of The Ball/The Lady Is A Tramp] 
Honey Bun|Why Was I Born|Poinciana! 
The Things We Did Last Summer| 
Like Someone In Love|Stars Fell On 
Alabama| You’ ve Changed 
10° L.P. Emarcy EJT 753 


A NIGHT AT 


Joe Williams (blues and ballad singer); 
Emmett Berry (trumpet); Vic Dickenson 
(trombone); Marlowe Norris (organ); 
Aaron Bell (bass); Bobby Henderson (piano); 
Bobby Donaldson (drums) 

Indiana/ More Than One For My Baby/etc., etc. 


12” L.p. Vanguard PPL 11005 


Don Rendel 
Six 


Don Rendell (tenor); Ronnie Ross(alto and baritone); 
Ken Wheeler (trumpet); Ken Moule (piano); 
Pete Blannin (bass); Don Lawson (drums); 

Bert Courtley (trumpet); Arthur Watts (bass). 


I Saw Stars/Jack O’Lantern|Will O° The Wisp/ 
Ignis Fatuus/Star Eyes/I Know Why/ 
Taking A Chance On Love/Limehouse Blues/ 

Out Of Nowhere 


12° L.p. NJL 7 
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“Blues in the Mississippi Night” 
(The True Origin of the Blues—A Unique Document- 
ary Recording in Speech and Song) 


12” L.p. Nixa NJL 8 


KENNY BAKER 
the Half Dogon 


How’s This/Love Me Or Leave Me/If I Could Be 
With You/Keeping Out Of Mischief Now/ 
How Can You Face Me?/Puttin’ On The Ritz/ 
Mr. Paganini! Doo-dee/St. Louis Blues/ 

Honolulu Blues 12” L.p. Nixa NJL 10 
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tie gets the feeling for his music over, 
it only to the audience but to his band 

, well. As for still having it, well, all 
‘he other trumpet players are always tell- 
ing me, ‘Cut down Trummy cut down, go 
easy’, but Louis just says ‘Blow Trummy, 
blow’. The guy does it every night and 
| think he’s got a bigger tone, a lot fuller 
than before. I've picked up timing and 
pacing by working with him, but what I 
like best of all is that he’s always on 
top of the trombone, clear and simple, 
none of this bubbling stuff. There are 
guys who can blow more notes, but I’ve 
never seen anyone who can go on top 
of him.” 

After the concert I had dinner with 
Armstrong in his room. He had another 
concert in two hours, so he was both re- 
laxing and getting ready. He was wearing 
a white towel around his head, a white 
shirt, a bow tie, and a pair of shorts. His 
manner and his words (“Ole Satch 
knows them cats will be here tonight for 
somethin’ good”) were almost constantly 
what he seemed to feel a reporter would 
expect of him. Only on the subject of 
music did he go below the surface, and 
then he would become quite intense, fre- 
quently punctuating his ideas with light 
curses 

I told him it seemed ironic that while 
people still flocked to his concerts one 
could listen to the radio for weeks with- 
out hearing him. “ I know,” he said. 
“That’s the same as anything else— 
politics. Every disc jockey isn’t a musi- 
cian. He follows the fads and the pads. 
That’s too bad, though—tough on the 
folks who want to hear something be- 
sides screaming. The music will survive, 
don’t worry about that. As long as it’s 
good itll get by, no matter what they 
try to do. But this rock and roll stuff 
they play, that’s not music. Anyone with 
a shrill harsh voice can do that. Don’t 
mean nothing. That’s why it sounds so 
bad—there’s nothing to it. Man’s not 
feelin’ when he’s singin’. Hell, there's 
nothing to feel.” 

Armstrong looked rested despite his 
rugged schedule—a few hours’ sleep, a 
concert just finished, another in an hour, 
then another trip and another city. 
“These one-nighters aren’t so bad,” he 
said. “You gotta take care of yourself. I 
play them because I love music. I can 
make it in New York without trouble. 
But I don’t mind travelling and that’s 
where the dudiences are—in the towns 
and cities--and that’s what I want, the 
audience. I want to hear that applause. 
Hell, I made money when I was 4a kid 
driving a coal cart in New Orleans, and 
I've got all I need now. But I’m a musi- 
cian and I still got to blow. When I get 
so I can’t blow my horn the way I want 
then it gets put down for good.” 

He watched me taking notes with 
some displeasure. ‘Now don’t get the idea 
I’m planning to retire,” he added quickly. 
“Why should I when I feel the same 
way about sex as I did when I was a 
kid? No reason to. But I got to take 
care of myself. Don’t forget a man can 
blow a horn and still be a civilian.” 

Armstrong got up and gave me a copy 
of his mimeographed diet and a laxative 
food called Swiss Kriss. “You ought to 
take this—best thing in the world.” he 
insisted. “A trumpet man can go on and 
on, play a lot of music, but he got to be 
careful. You can’t do what you did 


twenty-five years ago,” he said, putting a 
coating of grease on his lips and throat 
to prevent any cracks. “Too many of the 
old-timers could never learn that and 
that’s why they're not around. I learned 
it. I take care of my teeth. You can't 
blow a horn with one tooth out. It’s the 
same all around. You can drink, but you 
can’t drink all day and all night.and still 
keep blowing. And that’s what counts, 
still blowing.” 

Armstrong continued talking, but 
started taking vitamin pills from the two 
dozen bottles on his dresser (“I make 
enough money to pay for ‘em and I’ve 
got enough time to take °em”’). He men- 
tioned his travels (“Lotta fine cats over 
there and Uncle Sam wants to get smart 
and get in the act fine. Man. those cats 
coming from behind the Iron Curtain 
just to hear us-—and they don’t even 
know if they're getting back”) and 


offered me a vitamin pill. I swallowed it. 
“You ought té take the Swiss Kriss too.” 
he said. I protested that I was healthy. 
“No one’s that healthy,” he said. “We 
better go now and talk for those folks 
downstairs”’ He gave me some more 
Swiss Kriss and then we went together 
downstairs, where for three more hours 
he played fine trumpet. 

The next morning the musicians began 
to congregate at about eight-thirty for 
the bus ride to Nashville. Barrett Deems, 
the excellent white drummer, and I, who 
had both stayed in downtown hotels, 
were the first to arrive. 

“No damn sleep,” Deems complained. 
“No sleep the night before. none last 
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night and none tomorrow. At least we 
spent the night in Atlanta. 

“I got a lousy cold,” he went on, 
“and I just called Chicago and my little 
girl’s got the flu. Terriffic way to find out 
about your family. But she’s a terrific 
drummer, only twelve and the principal 
says she’s the most talented kid in the 
school”. Over in the corner the bus 
driver and the program — salesman 
were arguing over whether Nashville 
kids were the worst in the country. The 
program salesman said they weren't 
“All I know is that I won't be parking 
the bus downtown—those kids would 
knock out every window in it,” the 
driver said. “In fact, I don’t think Ill 
even take it inside the city. I think Il 
make all of you walk in”. 

At nine Armstrong came down, very 
alert although he had stayed up until 
four-thirty making tape recordings for 
future albums. He gave me a_hard- 
boiled egg and bought me a Pepsi-Cola. 
When I suggested that this was no meal 
for the early morning, he said,” It don’t 
matter what you eat and when you eat, 
so long as you don’t eat right betore you 
go to bed.” (Later, at lunchtime, Arm- 
Strong passed out specially prepared 
chicken and boiled eggs instead of 
getting out at the stop. “They hammed 
this Southern cooking up so bad, a man’s 
got to prepare and watch out—can’t eat 
at those places and still live’). 

I sat next to Trummy Young on the 
bus ride. He asked me where 1 went to 
school and what Id studied. “I guess 
when, and if I quit, I’d like to study 
music,” he said. “You may think its 
funny—I’m forty-five now, but I'd still 
like to go out there to U.C.L.A. and take 
music courses. That’s something I missed 
and maybe it wouldn’t be too late now. 

“But then, we got something Juilliard 
will never have,” he said, sweeping his 
hand around the bus. ‘Music was some- 
thing 1 always had a yen for and some- 
thing | grew up with around Savannah. 
I used to play a horn with my lips and 
slide my hands up and down a chopped- 
off broomstick. [hen there'd be some- 
one else with a jug bottle to play and 
a kid with a two-string guitar. I had 
a neighbour with a phonograph and he 
was a big important man because re- 
cords cost a lot of money, thirty-five 
cents when you could get ham and eggs 
for ten cents. We'd sit around a room 
with an old Whiteman record and we'd 
know the whole arrangement and play it 
all. It was one of those machines you 
had to grind. Louis Armstrong was a 
big star even then.” He laughed pointing 
to Armstrong who was dozing in his 
seat. “He and Kid Ory were my idols. I 
knew every chorus of those records by 
heart.” 

Young kept looking out the window 
as he spoke. often with his eyes closed 
but occasionally turning to see if I was 
following him and occasionally motioning 
to Armstrong to show that Louis agreed 
with him that the same childhood which 
produced him also produced Louis. 
“When the bands came to Savannah, like 
the Jenkins Orphanage Band from 
Charleston, I used to follow them all 
over town, walking in that second line 
with my stick and pretending I was a 
musician. When the medicine shows 
would come to town, I'd run errands 
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for their musicians and then get to 
listen. In Savannah I knew all the jazz- 
men in Al Cutter’s Snappy Six. I was 
too young to go inside the hall to 
listen, but whenever they went on picnics 
or a boat ride, I'd tag along. 

We passed through a small Georgia 
town, and Trummy nodded slowly to 
show that this was no longer his town 
and no longer his background. 

“Somewhere along the line those old 
bands disappeared. Maybe it was the 
upkeep—the uniforms made it almost a 
hobby for a man. Then they modern- 
ized the funerals. No more of the tailgate 
and the horse pulling the hearse. Maybe 
they're right and Louis and I and all 
the others were wrong and the old stuff 
was too flowery. A funeral was a big 
thing. There'd be a big wake with food 
and liquor and the reverend would come 
in and say a few words and get a good 
deal to eat and a good deal to drink. 
I'm glad I saw it and I’m sorry that you 
didn’t, and you won’t see it again. They 
try to capture it in the movies, like ‘Pete 
Kelly's Blues,’ but they'll never get it. 
They'll always be too formal.” 

He stopped and turned towards me. 
“You keep asking me questions—I like 
that. It gives me a chance to say things 
I might not think to say otherwise. It’s 
not easy for a guy like me to tell how he 
feels.” It struck me that what he said 
was true, and that it was part of the es- 
sence of Negro jazz. People like Trummy 
Young get across the important things 
they have to say in their music, an ex- 
pression so natural to them that most of 
them had to go North in order to make 
a living at it. 

In 1930, Young reached Washington, 
paid nine dollars for a pawnshop trom- 
bone that was taped all over and started 
playing for a dollar an evening. Like most 
Negro musicians, Young worked during 
the days—he was a porter in an apart- 
ment building. But he alwavs showed up 
sleepy and exhausted. and finally he was 
fired. He thus became a full-time pro- 
fessional trombone man for lack of 
choice. 

“T wouldn’t trade it.” he said. “TI still 
think all of us were lucky. We had that 
feeling growing in us as kids, and jazz 
isn’t much besides that feeling, sad or 
lonely or happy. Christ, thev’re writing 
terms of expression on sheet music 
these days, telling you how to bend a 
note. You can write down notes for me 
to play. but you can’t tell me what T 


did as a kid, you can’t tell Louis Arm- 
strong what it was like to be a little kid 
in New Orleans, and what it was like 
for us to grow up. You can’t put that 
down. When we're playing I'm always 
feeling Louis’ mood. On ‘Ole Miss’ I feel 
fired up, running hard, everything’s out 
of my way, a clear road at last.” As he 
said this Young’s hands pummeled 
through the air. and that night during 
the driving numbers he picked his feet 
up as though marching forward. “Then 
we play something like ‘April in Paris’ 
I look up and see pretty colours and I 
try to blend them in the prettiest way 
I can.” 

Armstrong, who had been listening to 
the last part of the conversation joined 
us and started talking about the young 
band that had shared the stand with 
them in Atlanta. “These kids. they just 
blow, blow until they fall out. They don’t 
say nothing. They think the more 
choruses they play, the more they say. 
You can say plenty with just one.” He 
paused to let that sink in. “I wonder if 
they know what they’re trying to blow. 
Sure they're young, but where I come 
from, music don’t know no age. What 


they're playing ain’t jazz. They got noth- 
ing to create, just trying to perfect what's 
been left ‘behind for them. This kid 
sees us up there so he decides he’s going 
to blow them out of the joint. So he 
came in and the horn chewed him up. 
Music could have been ruined by kids 
just wanting to blow hard. They're 
posing, heard some stories, and so they're 
trying to be something they’re not. 


“Look, you don’t pose, never. That’s 
the last thing you do, because the min- 
ute you do you’re through as a jazzman. 
Maybe not as a musician, but jazz 
is only what you are. 


“It’s simple. A lot of slaves came over 
and a lot died on the way and so they 
had a pretty sad life at first. ‘Oh, our 
troubles.” he sang. “Well, that’s two 
notes. Then you expand, a few ideas, 
some food for thought, maybe what hap- 
pened to you and some chick, always 
something that’s happened to you—the 
blues, depression, my man’s gone to an- 
other woman—and then you have it. 

But not these kids today. Take ‘You 
Made Me Love You.’ They won't play 
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Judging forty skiffle groups in the 
open air on a wet bank holiday is not 
everybody's idea of a pastime, but it 
does offer an unrivalled opportunity to 
see skifile at close quarters without 
walking up and down all those Soho 
cellar stairs. Bury St. Edmunds, of all 
unlikely places, was on Whit Monday 
the centre for a National Skiffle Con- 
test. It was not due to any sudden up- 
surge of country skiffle in this area that 
Bury (20,000 population, capital and 
market town of rural West Suffolk) was 
chosen. By one of those odd chances 
the local “Round Table” organisation, 
which has got into the habit of running 
a vast charity fete at Bury, joined forces 
with energetic Sam Benjamin of the same 
town, who threw himself wholeheartedly 
into calling the skifflers together, under 
of the International Jazz 
Club. 


The skifflers certainly came, and a 
few weeks before the event letters were 
arriving from All parts of the British 
Isles asking for details, and threatening 
to send contingents of every known type 
of musical group, from rock and roll 
boogie to Trinidad Steel Band. In the 
end, forty-four firm entries were received 
the furthest points represented being 
Bournemouth, Glasgow, Grantham, Bir- 
mingham, Swansea, and somewhere up 
near Hadrian’s Wall. Of the reputed 400 
groups in the London area, fourteen 
made the trip, including one from Pad- 
dington which walked all the way and 
another from Shoreditch which played 
during the whole journey from a 
decorated lorry. East Anglia, not a very 
populous area and considered by some 
non-natives to be just a little bit behind 
the times, contributed more than a dozen 
groups. Such was the response in fact 
that the unfortunate James Asman, who 
had consented to judge this small con- 
test, when faced with a day full of skiffle 
retreated at the last moment, overcome 
by shock. 

Whit Monday was a day of steady 
rain, and Bury caught much of it. The 
contest was arranged in the open air 
and from the early hours of the morn- 
ing bedraggled groups were to be seen 
converging on the parklike and feudal 
grounds in which they were to perform. 
In the end some 34 groups made it, and 
over one hundred guitarists were to be 
seen and heard tuning up their assorted 
instruments under the trees. While the 
majority of the groups were fairly con- 
ventional {as skiffle groups go) they 
varied from down-and-out spasm bands 
to all-electric combinations which ap- 
peared to need resident electricians to 


GRAHAM BOATFIELD 


AN EYE 
UPON THE SKIFFLE 


keep the sound coming. The average 
group had three guitars, but these varied 
from amplified models to tne thinnest 
“skiffle guitars” of bright plywood which 
threatened to come apart in the rain. 
Of the same family, there was a sprink- 
ling of mandolins not always played as 
one would expect, and a curious num- 
ber of persons who appeared happy to 
tinker with toy ukeleles. The musical 
extremes were represented by a minute 
jazz band which supported its singularly 
individual version of the “Foggy Dew” 
with an accompaniment reminiscent of 
Boyd Senter: a bunch of wild men whose 
featured player of “washboard and 
spoons” cavorted like a barrel-organist’s 
monkey; and an all-electric group which 
seemed to be ready to switch at a 
moment’s notice from skiffle to bop to 
calypso and back again. 

It is interesting to list the influences 
apparent in a gathering like this. One 
can get a fair idea from the numbers 
played, and from this it is quite clear 
that the strongest influence in the skiffle 
movement is any other skiffle group, 
provided it is doing well. While the 
groups included mock-Presley, friends of 
Tommy Steele, and Leadbelly disciples, 
it was obvious that the majority were 


copying successful commercial record- 
ings ot skiffle music. One thing 1s not- 
able: the strongest and perhaps most 
pernicious single influence is that of 
Lonnie Donegan. Whatever he has done 
to popularise this type of music, there 
is no doubt that his own hysterical man- 
ner is all too easily picked up and 
adopted by the minor performers in this 
field. Thus the main influences would 
seem to range from “white coon music” 
(Donegan and company) to “poor white” 
(Elvis Presley) with a small purist section 
copying race records and a_ smaller 
fringe of deep diggers looking for their 
own native folk music. 

Ages of the musicians varied from 12 
years to a melancholy looking gentleman 
of middle years who plucked his instru- 
ment as solemnly as though he was 
constructing a model of the Taj Mahal 
with old tram tickets, but apart from a 
few exceptions the majority were lively 
and gave every impression of enjoying 
themselves immensely. Craftsmen always 
look with contempt on do-it-yourselfers, 
and this is certainly true of the skiffle 
movement. Professional musicians view 
them with the scorn that is due to the 
hamfisted amateur but with a touch of 
that sinking feeling that the artisan 


2.19 SKIFFLE GROUP 
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always feels when he senses that things 
are not quite as they were, From another 
quarter there is some sniping trom jazz 
critics who have only just succeeded in 
swallowing the revival, and trom some 
folk-music enthusiasts who have never 
quite got around to a guitar accompani- 
ment and forget that folk music is only 
any good when it is being used by some- 
one. 

if it has done nothing else. the skiffle 
movement has made a lot of people 
listen to some good records, No doubt the 
majority of the peripheral groups have 
merely copied someone else's versions, 
but some of them go back to the 
originals and a few even do a bit of re- 
searching. If there really are 400 groups 
in the London area (and countless more 
in the rect of the British Isles) that means 
at least a thousand guitar players, who 
are far better off groping for those three 
jost chords than sitting at home twiddling 
their knobs. 

As the fantastic afternoon wore on, a 
surprisingly large crowd stood in the 
steady rain watching the performers, 
gently exuding a sort of damp uncon- 
cern and that insp'red melancholy with 
which the Anglo-Saxons take _ their 
pleasures. The groups moaned, strum- 
med, and cavorted, and the judges 
huddled further and further under the 
pine trees, like the Leadbelly song. It 
was stimulating to have Paul Oliver on 
one hand, his comments apt and witty, 
tracking down the origins like a biologist 
retting pord-life. At the other end of the 
table, Johnny Duncan, who had volun- 
teered at very short notice. bore his 
burden like a Spartan and made a fine 
impression on everyone. He also knew 
just what chords there were (or should 
be) in any number, which can be a great 
help when it comes to skiffle. Apart 
from the three-chord strummers, of 
whom we have all heard enough, there 
were some guitarists who only used one, 
and some who did nothing but stroke the 
open strings. One group which was fes- 
tooned with electric wires, finished their 
number with flashing smiles and a 
flourish on the wrong chord, and one 
hardy musician had to use a jack knife 
on the string securing his capo when it 
was time to change key, like some 
mariner cutting adrift his broken rigging. 
t is perhaps significant that everyone sat 
up and looked at one another when one 
group—and one only—broke into some 
rapid and purposeful modulation. 

We had been instructed to look for 
original numbers, and 4 dozen or so of 
varying degrees of novelty were un- 
earthed, ranging from refurbishings of 
“John Brown’s Body”, “Skip to my 
Lou”, and “Over in Gloryland”, to a 
selection of delinquent masterpieces such 
as “Death Cell Blues”, “Whisky Headed 
Man”, “Skiffling Blues” and one which 
requires no comment called “Save Your 
Breath”. One of the surprises of the 
afternoon had been the amiable and ex- 
pert announcing of the bands and songs 
by a young clergyman. He suggested that 
one at least of these original works might 
be useful when he was next called upon 
to conduct a funeral—It was a prize 
winning song called “Texas Lady”, from 
the Rhythm Seekers Group of Hemel 
Hempstead, 

For the rest of the time, the repertoire 
was somewhat restricted, the most 


popular numbers being ‘Wabash 
Cannon Ball”, Don’t You Rock Me”, 
“Worried Man”, “Cumberland Gap”, 
“Grand Canyon Line’, “Hey Liley”, and 
“Cotton Song”. Plenty of songs about 
American trains which none of the 
singers have ever seen, but not one 
about British Railways. After the tenth 
repetition of any opus one’s spirits 
flagged, and it was refreshing to hear a 
few others which, if not origina}, at 
least showed some acquaintance with a 
wider field. “Tight Like That”, “Green 
Corn”, “Digging my Potatoes”, ‘Mid- 
night Special”, “Down by the Riverside”, 
all showed the effect of Negro singers, 
while English folk music was hardly rep- 
resented apart from a “Foggy Dew”, 
which was claimed as original Suffolk, 
and one rendering of that welcome old 
masterpiece ‘Maggie May”. 

Although a curious fringe: was at times 
apparent (including a young man in a 
bright artificial beard which 
effectively choked his utterances), one 
thing was definitely not in evidence— 
“intellect al skiffle”. We are told so often 
that it is a music which interests those 
who are cerebrally active but I am in- 
clined to think there is some faulty 
labelling here. Intellectuals there are, but 
the term does not automatically include 
all students, eccentrics, and young men 
with whiskers. If one must categorise 
skiffle, it seems on this showing to be a 
very thriving music of young workers 
from the towns. There is plenty of field 
room here for a half-dozen anthropolo- 
gists who ought to start right away 
queuing for funds at the door of the 
Gulbenkian Foundation. 

It was not difficult to spot the winners, 
but it took a long time to get there. First 
was the “2.19 Skiffle Group”, four young 
men from Gillingham, Kent, who sang 
“This Little Light of Mine” and 
“Trouble in Mind”. Second was the six- 
man “Station Skiffle Group” from Ful- 
ham, London with “Don’t You;Rock Me” 
and an original “I Loved My Baby”, and 


third the enterprising “Delta Group” 
from Glasgow, Scotland, whose choice of 
numbers included “John Brown’s Body”. 

Night fell and the groups departed, 
with their assorted litter of tea-chest 
basses, banjos, guitars, bongos harmoni- 
cas, sandpaper, washboards, bones, and 
camp followers, leaving Bury St. 
Edmunds to its normal pursuits, and the 
organisers of th’s event to their hoves of 
establishing another “Newport Festival”, 
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by RICHARD POLLARD 


It is becoming increasingly difficult nowadays for the blues addict to discover 
fresh talent from record releases; and it is mostly for one reason—the vast number 
of rhythm and blues recordings of a poor quality released every month. Before this 
controversial form of music found its way into the hit parade very little was heard 
of it over here, since it was initially for the American Negro market and it was 
handled by the smailer, independent record companies in the States. which had no 
regular outlet in this country. Occasionally Vogue would release a couple of the 
better sides, numbers by Wynonie ‘Blues’ Harris and the such, but it went no further 
at that time. Now, however, the record companies cannot release rhythm and blues 
[- / sides fast enough even though most of them are not worth a second hearing. Never- 
ies theless, a few do contain more than 4 little excellent blues singing. some of which 

is worth a place in any jazz collection. 

FATS DOMINO : It is unfortunate that, just because of this sudden wider popularity, many of these 
better artists are often overlooked as ‘commercial’ by those people who champion 
jazz as an art form, thinking that any performer who sells more than a few thousand 
records is a misguided musician—a charlatan lacking integrity and pandering to 
popular taste with dismally worthless music. These critics should forget their art 
forms and listen a little more intelligently to those artists who sing, with subtlety and 
emotional sincerity, this very vital blues form. Although these singers have been 
singing in this style for many years and dre, in fact. steeped in the traditional blues, 
they suffer jibes from the jazz aesthete who believes that the true jazz performer 
should suffer, starve and live in poverty--for the sake of his art. apparently. This 
idea of suffering is sheer romanticism and should be disccuraged by the more 
enlightened critics. 

It has been good to see, during the last few months, artists of some merit 
appearing regularly in the American rhythm and blues best sellers and also in the 
‘pop’ charts. Ruth Brown, Fats Domino, Laverne Baker, Little Richard and Ray 
Charles come to mind immediately. but there are others equally outstanding. Perhaps 
the best of them is the fat boy from New Orleans, Fats Domino, who. despite his 
birthplace, sings the blues in the currently more popular ‘modern style’. Ray Charles, 
whose records have yet to be released in this country, is also deserving of acclaim. 
He possesses a style somewhat reminiscent of the gospel singer and he studies this 
idiom continually from tapes cut during the church services. Although blind since 
his early childhood, his piano playing is more than competent and it is to be hoped 
— that London Records will find reason to let us hear his recordings in the near future, 

for they have vitality as well as musicianship—a rare combination these days. 
Domino, who apart from his singing is also an excellent, driving pianist, is now 
undergoing the Elvis Presley treatment in America and is being heard in vast halls 
by audiences with noticeable moronic tendencies. This, we have reason to fear. may 
ms have some effect upon his style, which is already becoming a little stereotyped on his 
recordings of standards like “My Blue Heaven” and “Blueberry Hill” but his recently 
released albums show off his musical background and natural style to far greater 
advantage. It would be pointless to reiterate what has already been said in this 
journal about this excellent record, so I will pass on to a previously released EP 
(London REP 1022) which passed apparently unnoticed by fans and critics alike. This 
is a pity, for here is a record which contains four tracks of more vintage Domino 
and any slickhess that may have crept into his singing since then is completely absent 
on these originals. 

Criticism may be levelled at the accompanying band, which is decidedly crude 
in the rhythm and blues idiom, but it does emit that life and drive which are missing 
from too many jazz recordings these days. The tenor player is particularly forceful 
and shows himself capable of better things than the repeated “Stone Cold Dead in the 
Market” riff in “I Can’t Go On”, a ‘pop’ single. However, if nothing else. the band 
provides a most welcome change from some of the cool, lifeless accompaniments on 
some of the progressive, so-called jazz, vocal records. The only fault is that it often 
drowns Fats’ own piano, but it does sturdily blend with his singing to produce one 
of the best vocal jazz sounds to have been heard recently from the newer singers. 

Born in New Orleans 28 years ago, Fats found himself surrounded, naturally 
enough, by jazz music and having taught himself to play the piano at an early age 
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WALTER C. ALLEN 


DISCOMANIA 


66. MAGGIE JONES 
Mrs. Helene Chmura of Columbia 
Records has advised me of the personnel 
for one more Maggie Jones date; the 
information is from Columbia _ files. 
Maggie Jones—acc. by Fletcher Hender- 
son, piano; Chas Green, trombone. 
Rec. in New York, Aopril 16, 1925. 
140533-2 “Undertaker’s Blues” 
Co 14092-D 
140534-2 “North Bound Blues” 
Co 14092-D 
This adds one more fine accompani- 
ment to the Charlie Green discography. 


67. ETHEL WATERS 
Further information on_ this 
from Mrs. Chmura is as follows: 
Ethel Waters and Her Jazz Band— 
Vocal, acc. by Thornton Brown, cornet; 
Edward Carr, trombone; Lorene Faulk- 
ner, pianc. 


artist 


Rec. in New York. July 29, 1926. 
W142476-3 “Heebdie Jeebies™ 
Co 14153-D 
W142477-2. “Evrybody Mess Aroun’” 
Co 14153-D 


There are long instrumental solos on 
this record, especially the first title. 
Listening partially confirms the person- 
nel, for a male voice cries out during a 
piano solo on “Jeebies”, “Play it Miss 
Lorene”. 


71. ALBERTA JONES 

Perry Armagnac informs me that the 
title “Shake A Little Bit” (mx. GEX- 
1133-A) appears on Champion 15471 
under the pseudonym Bessie Sanders, 
ace. by orchestra. Reverse is by Lucy 
Rose, probably also a pseudonym. 


77. PERRY BRADFORD 

A survey of the orchestral records 
and accompaniments of Perry Bradford 
is definitely called for. A number of 
these records are in my own collection, 
and others have been examined in other 
collections. Those with instrumentations 
listed are available for my listening. 

His earliest orchestral sessions were 
probably the units accompanying Mamie 
Smith, the first Negro blues singer to re- 
cord, about 1920-22. Since these do not 
bear Bradford's name, however, and 
have already been covered in the Mamie 
Smith discography in Discophile, I will 
say no more about them. The earliest 
record bearing his name would seem to 
be: Lena Wilson. Acc. by Bradford's 
Jazz Phools. 

(Vocal, acc. by trumpet, trombone, 
alto sax, piano, banjo) C. March, 1923. 


1362-1 “Deceitful Blues” (Perry Brad- 
ford) Para 12029 

1362-2 same Para 12029 
1363-2 “I Don’t Let No One Man 
Worry Me” (Perry Bradford) 

Para 12029 


1363-3 same Para 12029 


Perry Bradford’s Jazz Phools (Para); 
Perry Bradford’s Jazz Phools (Pu, etc) 
(Trumpet; trombone; clarinet; alto sax; 
piano; banjo.) (Note: two reeds are 
present). Rec. in New York, about May, 
1923. 


1429-1 ‘Fade Away Blues” (Gus Hors- 
ey Para 12041, Pu 11255, 
Nat Tri 11283. 
1429-2 Para 12041, 
1429-3 same Para 12041 


1429-(unknown takes) same 
Clax 40255, Fam 3249, Embassy 


11283. 
1430-1 “Day Break Blues” (Robert 
Kelley) Para 12041, 
> Pu 11255, Nat 12255. 
1430-2 same Para 12041, 
Pu 11255, Hmg 828. 
1430-3 same Pu 11255 


1430-(unknown takes) same 
Clax 40255, Fam 3249, Tri & 
Emb 11283. 


THE GULF COAST SEVEN 


(same instrumentation as 1429/30). 
Rec, New York, May 17 23. 
81021-3 “Fade Away Blues” (Gus 

Horsley) Co A3916 
81022-3 “Day Break Blues” (Robert 
Kelly) Co A3916 


Notes on the above sessions: A_per- 
sonnel was given for the early Perry 
Bradford sessions in the June 14, 1940, 
issue of Jazz Information, as follows: 
Gus Aiken, trumpet; Bud Aiken, trom- 
bone; Garvin Buschell, clarinet; Her- 
shal Brassfield, clarinet and sax; Perry 
Bradford, piano; Sam _ Speede, banjo. 
Gus Aiken has reputedly recalled “Day 
Break” or “Fade Away Blues” as being 
one of his earliest recording dates. The 
trumpet on all these dates sounds like the 
same man to me, and is probably Aiken. 
He shows himself to be influenced by 
Johnny Dunn, with frequent double- 
timing phrases, but has a different tone 
from Dunn. The Paramount and the 
Columbia “Day Break/Fade Away” 
sounds like the same band, and the 
arrangements are quite similar; I am 
convinced they are by the same men. 
Since the instrumentation checks with 
that of the above personnel, I suggest 
that this personnel applies to these 
earliest Bradford sessions. with the ex- 
ception that only one reed is audible on 
the Lena Wilson date. 

“Day Break Blues” is a fine number, 
deserving of revival; it incorporates 
several “bugle call’ breaks, and is taken 
at a slow tempo. 


Ethel Ridley and Bradford’s Jazz 
Phools (Vocal, acc, trumpet, trombone, 
clarinet, Alto sax, piano, and banjo). 


Rec. about summer 1923. 
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-3 “If Anybody Here Wants A Real 
Kind Mamma” (Here’s your oppor- 
tunity) (Shelton Brooks) Vi 19111 

-2 “Memphis, Tennessee”(Perry Brad- 
ford) » Wi 19111 

Notes: possibly same band as on pre- 
vious dates. Trumpet sounds like same 
man (Aiken ?). 

Lena Wilson (acc. by Perry Bradford's 

Jazz Phools). 

Unknown instrumentation. Mid 1923. 
“Here’s Your Opportunity” 

Para 12042 

Para 12042 

been 


““Memphis Tennessee” 

Notes: this record not 
located or heard. 

The Gulf Coast Seven (trumpet; 
second trumpet apparently added for the 
second title; trombone; clarinet; alto 
sax; piano; banjo). 

Rec. in New York, Aug. 7, 1923. 


81168-2 “Papa Better Watch Your 
Step” (Wills and ———— 

Co A3978 

81169-2 “Memphis Tennessee” (Perry 

Bradford) A3978 

Notes: I think this is iinet the 


same band as the previous sessions. 
Trumpet soloist still seems to be Aiken. 
Mary Jackson and Perry Bradford’s 
Phools. (Vocal; unknown acc.) 
Rec. in New York, about fall, 1923. 
n-70373-1, -2 “All The Time” (Brad- 


ford) 
Pat 032013, Pe 12092, Hmg 946 


n-70374-1, -2 “Who'll Get It When I’m 
Gone” (Warfield) 

same issues. 

Notes: This record has not been 


studied aurally. 

Perry Bradford’s Jazz Phools--Herb 
Fleming, Director. (two trumpets: pro- 
bably Herb Fleming, trombone; clarinet 
doubling sax; alto doubling tenor sax; 
piano; banjo; tuba or bass sax.) 

Dag in New York, about Jan./Feb., 
1924. 


1668-1 “Charlestown, South Carolina” 
(Perry Bradford) Clax 40309 

1668-2 same Para 20309, 
ca 40209, Pu 11309, Hmg 

1669-1 ‘“Hoola Boola Dance” (Shelton 
Brooks) Para 20309, 
Pu 11309, Clax 40309. 

1669-2 same Para 20309, 
Clax 40309, Hmg 912. 

1669-3 same Hmg 912 


(Continued on page 36) 
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photo R. Hiett 
JOHNNY ST. CYR 


Some incidents amusing to traditional 
jazz fans occurred whilst I was recently 
getting a jazz spread ready for Ebony 
magazine, the best and largest Negro 
monthly. Neither Ebony’s young photo- 
grapher nor the West Coast representa- 
tive were at all sympathetic toward 
traditional jazz music and our dealings 
were decidedly chilly. I have been in 
this well-worn position so many times 
that I would have been amazed if the 
situation had been otherwise. The photo- 
grapher is 4 cool progressive and | don't 
know exactly where the o'der represenat- 
belongs or even if he bz!ongs at 
all. 

I understood that the representative 
did not know very much about historical 
jazz music, but when he called and asked 
what instrument Johnny St. Cyr plays I 
almost dropped the telephone. 

When the assorted information got 
back to Ebony’s main offices, it appears 
that no one there knows who Johnny St. 
Cyr either. With discographies, 
dictionaries and encyclopedias of jazz 
reference being available, one would 
think that Ebony would have them at 
hand. Evidently jazz music is not 
considered to be important enough to 
merit reference bcoks in the Editorial 
offices. 

More disturbing about the lack of 
knowledge about historical jazz music 
among Negroes is the conviction that 
they do not want to know anything 
about historical jazz music and _ will 
never willingly condescend to read good 
or bad books about it. The real puzzler 
in the situation is how peov!e can be 
so dead-set against something about 
which they know very little or nothing 
at all, The case against jazz music is so 


BERTA WOOD 


WroO's ST. CYR! 


strong that many Negroes will never 
know who Jelly Roll Morton or many 
of the founding fathers were. Certainly 
the majority of Negroes have never 
heard of George Lewis. Perhaps some of 
them never will. 

We understand that Horace Sorstt ard 
the Alabama musicians presented on the 
“Odyssey” television |!srogramme have 
lived a lifetime without being adware of 
the history of jazz music. This we put 
down to unsophisticated, country living. 
But what about the far greater lack of 
awareness and lack of interest among 
intelligent people of the big cities ? 

Ebony magazine has discovered the 
DeParis band since the band toured 
Africa, drew some $65.000 and hit the 
news lanes. The big loot will get it 
every time. 

During Ebony’s picture-taking activi- 
ties, the photographer repeatedly re- 
quested that we “look serious”. In this 
amusing state of affairs my private com- 
ment to Johnny St. Cyr was, “He should 
know how serious we are.” We felt 
justified when the editors chose a 
broadly smiling one for publication. 

This gloomy attitude is typical of the 
progressives. We seem to offend their 
negativism with our sense of well-being 
and enjoyment of living. This parti- 
lar criticism comes at us from all sides. 
A joyous, lyrical Louis Armstrong is 
accused of uncle tomism. Condon deals 
with it on the BBC. With bitter sarcasm 
Steve Race accosts Earl Hines with, 
“Wipe that smile off your face”. 

Are the dour dnd dispirited critics 
insisting that the bone and marrow of 
being is maladjustment and malcontent- 
ment? If so, they have missed the boat 
on jazz music and it is auite evident that 
they never cared much for jazz music in 
the first place. If natural harmoniousness 
dd not occupy the deenest strata of a 
human being there would be no way to 
account for frustrations, inhibitions or 
maladjustments. This news is old hat to 
people who know their ways around the 
living jazz world but the progressives 
may discover it some day with a breath- 
less new interest. I have been told about 
the sweetness of the twisted apples 
(Sherwood Anderson) but I still do not 
care for very much ¢wist in my apples. 
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[ know an orchard where the apples 
aren't twisted. 


Condonia 

For collectors of Condonia, the fol- 
lowing is from an article that appeared 
in a slick, big-time Holiday magazine. 
Under the title “The Worst Jazz Record 
Ever Made’ Condon writes. “Ft’s almost 
impossible for me to make a list of the 
worst records ever made. I can’t count 
that high without artificial respiration.” 
And. “Mv list of bad records would 
have to inciude nearly every bop re- 
cord I've ever heard. I don’t believe they 
call it bop these days—now it's progres- 
sive jazz.” He comments on rock and 
roll, “On one Haley record the saxo- 
phone reminds me of a dog that has just 
been poisoned saying to another dog. 
‘Man I just had one hell of a meal.” 
And, “Speaking of being sick as a 
poisoned dog, many records of modern 
singers sound that way to me—except 
that they sound as though they're ill. 
not in hospitals, but in caves and wind 
tunnels”. 
Dizzy John 

Gillespie and Ralph Ginsburg are co- 
authors of an article featured in Esquire 
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magazine, “Jazz Is Too Good For 
Americans.” Some parts of this article I 
could have written myself. It is obvious 
that Dizzy John, in his long journey 
back to authentic jazz is now stomping 
on our ground. Not only that, he is 
challenging Louis Armstrong for the 
kingship of the jazz world. Diz figures 
foxily that if he can convict Louis Arm- 
strong of uncle tomism then presto! he 
is on the throne. 

Louis Armstrong is one of the most 
loved human beings in the world today 
He is loved because he plays Negroid 
jazz music of a joyous, lyrical nature, 
not because he is trying to force a cool, 
negative intellectualism on people. That 
kind of king is not dethroned by foxy, 
behind-the-scenes strategy. Isn't it 
strange that Dizzy John. who has noth- 
ing but contempt for legitimate Negroid 
jazz should want to depose its king in 
order to rule over a kingdom he des- 
pises ? Does Dizzy John really want to 
be loved as Satchmo is loved or is he 
after the name. the power and the loot? 

erhavs he is only fighting the long 
slide back into obscurity ? Why doesn’t 
Dizzy John want to meet Satchmo on 
Satchmo’s ground in a fair contest ? 

While calypso is popular in the States, 
Satchmo drew 100.000 neonle in Kings- 
ton. Jamaica. He made news headlines 
again when several peop'e suffered 
minor injuries in the crush of the crowds 
trying to get in to hear him. Louis said, 
“It was the biggest congregation of cats 
i've hit the horn for except down in 
Ghana”. 

Jet m2eazine renorts that Louis and 
Lucille plan to build a home in Ghana, 


Africa. Could this be the beginning of a 
trend ? Some __ wealthy American 
Negroes are investing heavily in Ghana 
enterprizes «nd where the money goes 
people are apt to follow. Perhaps they 
will commute, the world being as small 
as it is to wealthy people. 


The Root History 


Johnny St. Cyr tells us that Paul 
Dominguez, whom Lizzie Miles men- 
tioned as being a member of her ideal 
jazz band, was a violinist and, like Buddy 
Bolden, he was the proprietor of a 
barber shop in New Orleans. 


News comes from San Francisco that 
Darnell Howard is polishing his jazz 
violin technique and that he may record 
with a jazz group. 

Down Beat reports that the band at 
the Red Arrow in Berwyn near Chicago 
has leader and clarinettist Franz Jack- 
son: Bob Shoffner, trumpet: Albert 
Wynn, trombone; Ralph Tervalon, 
piano; Lawrence Dixon. banjo; Richard 
Curry, drums: Bili Oldham, tuba. 

Anyone want to play a game of golf 
with Freddie Greene? I read in Jet. 
“Freddie Greene .. . is rated the best 
money golfer 4mong musicians. He just 
bought a Long Island home with his 
winnings 

Severty-five year old Papa Mills Snr. 
has recently recorded with the Mills 
brothers in a New York session. He had 
a leg amputated and now gets about on 
an artificial ore. 

The Modern jazz Quarte: was selected 
by the NAACP (National Association 
for the Advancement of Coloured 


People) to receive its first annual award 
for outstanding cultural contributions in 
the field of music. 

Duke Ellington appeared on Edward 
R. Murrow’s ‘Person To Person’ tele- 
vision programme and many _ people 
saw the six Esquire trophies on Duke's 
fireplace mantle and the six Down Beat 
awards mounted on the wall above the 
mantle. Vogue magazine refers to the 
“loveable sass” of Duke's “Such Sweet 
Thunder”. 

Miles Davis walked out of the 
Comedy Club in Baltimore before com- 
pleting his engagement according to the 
managers of the club. This appearance 
was advertised as his last before quitting 
the business. 

Dizzy John is not the only progressive 
stomping on our ground and picking up 
on our blues-thunder. A Pacific Jazz LP 
entitled “The Blues” reveals Bud Shank, 
Bill Perkins, Russ Freeman. Jack Mont- 
rose and Chico Hamilton, among others, 
involved in tunes such as “Royal Garden 
Blues”, “Blues In The Night”, “Blues 
On The Rocks”, etc 

Will MacFarland writes the 
sleeve of this Blues LP. “What the blues 
are. the blues can cure.” And. “Care- 
worn and plain as the Blues are. they 
are unique and will last forever.” And 
“Splendid chord patterns may come and 
go but the crude, wonderful old blues 
will continue, by virtue of some magic, 
locked-in ingredient, to hold fast to the 
heart-strings of swingers and rubes alike 
like rite-music from some _half- 
remembered, pre-ethnic hometown— 
common to common and uncommon 
citizens the globe around.” Oh brother! 


DOMINO BLUES & OTHERS 
(Continued from page 7) 

he set out professionally from there on 
the usual rounds of one-nighters, which 
have since proved to be valuable ex- 
perience from the musical standpoint. 
until he formed his own band and began 
to sing. Local fame and then _inter- 
national fame—but that we can read in 
other music papers. 

It is to be hoped that his talent does 
not attain that sophistication which has 
spoiled so many other jazz vocalists, al- 
though this possibility seems very un- 
likely with Domino, for sophistication is 
incompatible with his basically rough 
singing. It would be very interesting. 
and perhaps exciting. to hear him backed 
by the Basie band and comvdare him with 
the very much over-praised Joe Williams, 
who is too fond of vocal tricks put there 
merely for effect and which are, there- 
fore, irrelevant to the meaning of the 
song. Domino would surely prove him- 
self to be the better of the two. 

Many people may point the finger of 
scorn at me for boosting a mere rock ‘n’ 
roller, buf I would like to point out to 
them that it is necessary in jazz. as in 
any other subject, to keev up with the 
times and not nass off all new elements 
as worthless. If an artist adapts his style 
to suit his audience then he becomes 
worthless as a true artist, so we, the 
audience, must adavt our taste to the 
style of the artict and study his work 
until we nave decided whether or not he 
is of any worth as an artist. The alter- 
native I wl explain later on. 

For reasons of contemnorary social 

cavironment the traditiona! b!ues singer 


and shouter is fast disappearing leaving 
the obvious result that the modern style 
must eventually replace it. When 
Broonzy. Muddy Waters. Little Walter, 
Sonny Terry and a few others leave us 
there will be mighty little left of the old 
hlues. which creates the problem of en- 
*ouraging the more worthy singers of the 
class of Fats Domino. Williams and Ray 
Charles, unless we wish to be satisfied 
with the old records alone. Some may 
find this latter path more desirable, but 
on this point 4 warning must be 
proffered; a music that is unperformed 
(live that is) easily wanes in pooularity 
and disappears into obscurity. This was 
the fate of New Orleans jazz until the 
revival and the same fate can only too 
easily befall the blues. 

Critics will therefore. by necessity, 
have to readjust their outlook and study 
contemporary environment and condi- 
tions instead of searching for something 
which will soon not exist-—this searching 
would be no more than wishful thinking. 
At the same time those stuck-in-the-mud 
puritans—the self styled ‘intelligentsia’— 
who associate romantic ideas of hard- 


ship wth the jazz singer will either have 


to readjust their thinking, or quietly dis- 
appear into some quiet corner with their 
worn out records by Leadbelly. If this 
readjustment is not made by the fans and 
critics, ‘then the blues singer will 
forced, by his desire to eat, to reap what 
he can from other fields of entertainment 
even if this means prostituting his own 
ideals. Once enthusiasts realise this fact, 
more real telent wil be unearthed to 
keep the real vocal jazz alive, for jazz 
can scarce afford to lose one genius if 
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it is not to die a slow death from 
starvation, 

It is far too easv for critics to sit back 
and listen to the already accla‘med ‘old’ 
schoo! of musicians and feel content: but 
if they do no more than this then they 
are neglecting their duty of searching— 
searching, not waiting—-for fresh taient 
and leading public taste towards that 
talent. They must either look to the 
future of jazz occasionally or cut their 
own throats and do jazz a_ great 
disservice in the process. 


RECORDS BY POST 


Overseas record buyers includ- 
ing members of H.M. Forces, 
can buy all records free of British 
purchase tax. Fastest and safest 
Despatch—low packing and post- 
age costs—send today for free 
booklet and full details—we also 
send all L.P. and 45 rpm discs 
free of postage and packing 
charges to home customers. 


AGATE & CO., LTD. 
in association with Dobell’s Jazz 
Record Shop 
77 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON, W.C.2. 
(GER 4197) 
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Less than seven months after the pass- 
ing of Tommy Dorsey, his brother 
Jimmy has gone — at the age of 53. 
Known in more recent years for his sac- 
charine alto sax playing, he was never- 
theless an offspring of early Chicago jazz, 
graduating through the bands of Paul 
Whiteman, Jean Goldkette. Ben Pollack 
and Red Nichols and his Pennies. Jimmy 
and brother Tommy formed their own 
band (the Wild Canaries, later the 
Scranton Sirens) and eventually, with a 
group under their own name, they hit 
the big-time. This Dorsey Brothers 
Orchestra cut many fine jazz sides and 
it is hoped that a memorial album will 
be issued. 

In later years Jimmy formed a small 
group that was called the ‘“Dorseyland 
Band” which marked his return to Dixie 
land and jazz. Fine musicians like 
Charlie Teagarden, Cutty Cutshall, and 
Ray Bauduc, were featured and Jimmy 
led the band playing exciting high- 
pitched clarinet. It is worthy to note, 
from a jazz standpoint, that Jimmy 
played one of the hottest altos in the 
Dixieland field, a driving fluid style, 
which unfortunately never seemed to 
inspire other musicians in that field to 
follow suit. Today the only practitioners 
of Dixie alto are found abroad—Bruce 
Turner in England. and Lazy Ade Mons- 
borough in Australia. Ironically, Jimmy’s 
last record, “So Rare” (a hit here) 
features some of the warmest. “funkiest” 
alto on wax today. It shows that 
because of “styles” we have been miss- 
ing some the finest jazz alto around, but 
as so often happens, it isn’t until a fine 
talent passes on that we realize the loss. 

The jazz concert at the Loew’s Sheri- 
dan Theatre in Greenwich Village was 
attended by a crowd of 2.500 people 
who jammed in to hear Billie Holiday, 
The Modern Jazz Quartet, Charlie Min- 
gus Quintet, and the Randy Weston 
Trio. The description of the Mingus 
group by John S. Wilson of the N. Y. 
Times reads as follows: “This was a 
long series of tortured and frantic in- 
strumental sounds leading into the en- 
trance of a flamenco dance ...™ No 
wonder many Trads scoff at modern 
sounds! Oh. well—jugs and washboards 
can at times sound just as silly. 

The Jazz Composer's series at Carnegie 
Hall featured pianists Mal Waldron and 
Hall Overton, saxist Teo Macero, vibist 


DOUGLAS HAGUE 


Teddy Charles, and underrated trumpeter 
Idress Sulieman. The program was made 
up entirely of avant-garde jazz and 
composition “Three Parts Jazz”. At 
Town Hali the Jazz-Classical concerts 
that have been a_ big — success 
and musically stimulating, closed 
with the Chico Hamilton Quintet. High- 
light of the evening was the Hamilton 
group’s rendition of ‘Walkin’ Carson 
Blues” in which Fred Katz “gassed” 
the fans with his blues cello. Classical 
half of the show featured conductor- 
composer Carlos Surinach and violinist 
Ananid Ajemian (Mrs. George Avakian). 

Another concert at Town Hall featured 
the Johnny Richards band with soloists 
Jimmy “O’Heigho” Cleveland, Doug 
Mettome, Nat Pierce, and Gene Quill. 
Also on the program was the Horace 
Silver Quintet performing in their mod- 
ern blues-orientated style. The group 
had Art Farmer and Hank Mobley and 
played a funky Silver original titled 
“Senor Blues.” 

On the “Tonight” WRCA-TV show, 
the mobile camera crew went to Eddie 
Condon’s Club now in its twelfth year— 
where the same group as used on the 
British tour played three numbers, The 
Playhouse 90 series presented the Helen 
Morgan story with Polly Bergen playing 
the life of the late show business favour- 
ite. Seen in a feature supporting role 
was Hoagy Carmichael (as the piano 
playing friend, natch!), and in a lesser 
role, Benny Carter (as a Dixieland clari- 
nettist). All they needed was Kay Ken- 
dall on trumpet! 

Also on the TV, the Jonathan Winters 
show has the Eddie Safranski band; and 
Johnny Mince, Remo Palmieri. and 
Urbie Green continue on the Arthur 
Godfrey revue. At another date the 
“Tonight” show went to the cradle of 
New York Dixie, the Central Plaza, 
where “Jazzbo” Collins emceed a “Trib- 
ute to Conrad Janis.” Janis is an actor- 
tailgate trammist and is adept in both 
fields. His cohorts were Pee Wee Irwin, 
Gene Sedric, Johnny Windhurst, Willie 
“The Lion” Smith, Walter Page. and 
Panama Francis. A swinging time was 
had by all. A salute to composer W. C. 
Handy was held at the Abyssinian Bapt- 
ist Church in New York with many 
celebrities from the entertainment field 
in attendance. 

At the large outdoor Lewisohn Stad- 
ium next month, fans will be treated to 
a Louis Armstrong-George Shearing- 
Errol Garner concert, their first time at 
this venue since last vear's highly suc- 
cessful Armstrong-Brubeck show. Still 
another jazz festival is to be held in 
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Great River, N.Y., where a circus tent 
will be erected to accommodate 2,000 
persons. Expected participants will in- 
clude the Horace Silver Quintet, Maxine 
Sullivan, and the Fletcher Henderson 
band under the direction of Don Red- 
man. The band will include Rex Stewart, 
Emmett Berry, Cootie Williams. Dicky 
Wells, Benny Morton, Claude Jones. J. 
C. Higginbotham, Edgar Sampson, Gar- 
vin Bushell, Buster Bailey, Coleman 
Hawkins, Bernard Addison, Hayes Alvis. 
and Walter Johnson. Maybe Vanguard 
could record this group? 


The June 10th issue of “Time” mag. 
had an article on Fats Domino. The 
usual jive about 50 suits and pink cad- 
illacs (usually due to an un-hip journa- 
list and an over-zealous press agent) was 
included, with a description of Fats that 
gave the impression of an_ exacting, 
nervous, rather big-headed fellow. Your 
writer recently had the pleasure of meet- 
ing Fats who is actually a very shy, quiet 
retiring fellow. The amazing part of this 
article, however, was that Fats (all 215 
Ibs. of him) expects to make 700,000 
dollars this year—who says there’s no 
future in rock °n roll! 


Both Miles Davis and Gerry Mulli- 
gan are cutting big band dates for Col- 
umbia. Art Pepper continues his record- 
ing spree with a session for Contempor- 
ary using an all-East rhythm section feat- 
uring pianist Red Garland, who 
promises to be one of the next giants 
of the keyboard. Garland has an excel- 
lent LP out under his own name for 
Prestige which should not be missed. 
Contemporary also released an LP titled 
“Pub Crawling With Jimmy Deuchar” 
which has six tunes named after popular 
British ales and beers. The beer must 
have been watered, however, since most 
of the reviews were not too good. If 
my memory serves me correctly, these 
sides were recorded some time ago and 
are not indicative of the best these men 
can do. 

Leigh Kamman, former New York 
disk-jockey. who used to broadcast from 
the Palm Cafe in Harlem and promote 
the European Jazz Scene. is now located 
out in St. Paul, Minnesota, where he has 
a swinging show. Kamman had a fine 
jazz show in New York until radio 
station policy decided rock ‘n roll was 
the thing. At present there isn’t one good 
jazz show in the big city on the airwaves 
—a pretty sad commentary on radio 
(now we know why its dying), but even 
sadder for the many jazz fans who in- 
habit the asphalt jungle. 


(Continued on page 34) 
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LOUIS ARMSTRONG 
Going To Shout All Over God’s Heaven; Nobody 
Knows The Trouble I’ve Seen—Shadrack; Jonah 
And The Whale 


(Brunswick OE 9310. EP 12s. 10$d.) 


These are the reissues of long deleted 
Armstrong vocals, made in 1938 with the 
Lyn Murray choir. To those who only 
know his singing in more frivolous 
moments these four sides may sound un- 
expectedly straight. I find them essen- 
tially satisfying, and performed with 
great feeling. Whether you like the blues 
motif of “Nobody Knows” or the down 
to earth fantasy of “Jonah and the 
Whale”, I predict that most readers will 
derive maximum enjoyment from this 
vintage piece of Satchmo’s singing. 


Recorded June 14th, 1938. 


MARVIN ASH AND HIS DIXIE 
BLUEBLOWERS 
New Orleans; Blue, Turning Grey Over You; 
Black And Blue; Basin Si. Blues: Searchlight Rag; 
Cajon Lament (16}$ mins.)—Way Down Yonder 
In New Oreans; Bayou Lullaby; I Would Do 
Anything For Yous; Tishominzo B'ues; Du A 
Ferd'nand; Do You Know What It Means To 
Miss New Orleans (17} mins.) 


(Brunswick LAT 8191. 12in.LP 37s. 6$d.) 


Very pleasing, but rather more com- 
mercial than one would have expected 
from such a group as this. Marvin Ash 
is a good swing pianist of the older 
school, but he keeps it fairly straight 
here, rarely getting off the ground. An 
exception is his very good playing of the 
old Joplin rag—first published in 1907. 
He attacks this with spirit and shows he 
can swing with the best when he is of 
a mind to. He also plays well on his own 
compositions “Ferdinand” and “Cajon 
Lament”; the two Spencer Williams 
blues; and the jumpy “I Would Do Any- 


thing”. 
Matty Matlock’s incisive clarinet is 
heard on “Blue, Turning”, “Basin 


St.”, “Bayou” and “Do You Know”, he 
turns in a good solo on “Basin St.”’, but 
doesn’t really get a chance to show what 
he can do. .T. 

Marvin Ash (pno), George Van Eps (gtr), Matty 
Matiock (clit), Ray Leatherwood (bs), Alvin 
Stoller and/or Nick Fatool (drs). 


RECORD 


BOB BURNS: GRAHAM BOATFIELD: STANLEY DANCE: KEITH GOODWIN: 


COUNT BASIE 
(e) Diggin’ For Dex; (d) Down, Down, Down; 
(a) Tickle-Toe; (c) Tuesday At Ten; (a) I Never 
Knew; (a) Gone With ‘*What’? Wind (18 mins.) 
(f) Down For Double; ({) Platterbrains; (f) Fiesta 
In Blue; (c) Tune Town Shuffle; (a) Lousiana; 
(b) Blow Top (18 mins.) 


(Philips BBL 7141. 12n.LP. 35s. 6$d.) 


It is to be hoped that Basie’s success 
here will result in the early release of 
the considerable series of 12 inch LPs 
under his name available to Philips. This 
one is educationally essential, deriving 
as it does from a period (1940-41) that 
seems relatively unfamiliar to most of 
the jazz audience in this country. Basie’s 
big bands have seldom been anything 
but good, and it is important to bear in 
mind that the current one, despite all its 
excellences and success, is qualitatively 
the least of them. 


The soloists, for instance, are vastly 
superior on this record to those avail- 
able today. It is necessary merely to 
mention their names: Buck, Edison, 
Dicky Wells, Vic Dickenson, Lester 
Young, Buddy Tate, Don Byas and Tab 
Smith, in addition, that is, to the con- 
stant that is Basie himself, Lester is mag- 
nificent in “Tickle-Toe”, a well-named 
number in which he presents a seductive, 
unforced flow of ideas. ‘Fiesta In Blue” 
provided a key, unappreciated at the 
time, to the new power and range we 
were to find in Buck after the war. In 
fact, many, not believing it was Buck, 
credited the performance to Cootie on 
the strength of the forceful growling ! 

Some of the solo routines on the 
sleeve are inaccurate. It is Edison, not 
Clayton, on “Down, Down, Down”; Vic 
Dickenson, not Dicky Wells, who takes 
the chorus on “I Never Knew”; Buddy 
Tate, not Don Byas, on “Down For 
Double”; and Edison and Dickenson, 
not Buck and Dicky, on “Louisiana” and 
“Blow Top”. On “Gone With ‘What’ 
Wind”, where no soloists at all are given. 
they are Buddy Tate and Dan Minor, 
besides Basie. 


The arrangements by such as Jimmy 
Mundy, Don Redman, Eddie Durham 
and Tab Smith have an integrity lacking 
in many of those in the present book, 
and the ensemble sound itself has a 
more distinctive character. There isn’t a 
poor track on the record and the trans- 
fers to LP appear, in the main, to have 
been fairly well done. Some of the 
wartime Parlophone pressings were dis- 
tinctly inferior, 

Good value and something of a 
classic. S.D. 

(a) Count Basie (p), Buck Clayton, Harry 
Edison, Al Killian, Ed Lewis (tpt), Vic Dickenson, 
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Dan Minor, Dicky Wells (tb). Earl Warren (as), 
Lester Young, Buddy Tate (ts), Jack Washington 
(bs), Freddie Green (g), Wa.ter Page (bo), Jo 
Jones (d). (N.Y.C., March and May, 1940). 

(b) add Tab Smth (as). (N.Y.C., May 1940). 

(c) Dickenson and Young replaced by Ed Cuffee 
(tb), and Don Byas (ts). (N.Y.C., January 1941). 

(d) Jo Jones replaced by Kenny Clarke on this 
track only. (N.Y.C., June 1941). 

(e) Dicky Wells and Dan Minor replaced by 
Eli Robinson and Robert Scott (tb), (N.Y.C., 
July 1941). 

(f) Ed Cuffee replaced by Dicky Wells (b). 
(N.Y.C., September and November 1941). 


LOUIS BELLSON 
Love For Sale; The Man I Love; I’ll Remember 
Apri; Stomping At The Savoy (26 mins.)— 
Charlie O; Jump It Man; Festivaie; Greetings; 
Mambo A La Louis Bellson (23 mins.) 


(Columbia 33CX 10083. 12in.LP 41s. 


Don’t be over dismayed by the leader- 
ship credits of this LP. Despite the full 
title of “Louis Bellison and his Drums’, 
this is a well balanced series of record- 
ings of small group jazz. On only a few 
occasions does Bellson allow himself to 
become carried away with his own per- 
cussions—although the two L.A. num- 
bers are a little excessive. Mainlv he 
plays a subdued role behind the front 
line instruments of Charlie Shavers, 
Zoot Sims and Don Elliott. 


As can be seen from the personnels 
given below, there are four groups to be 
found here—that featured most heavily 
being a quintet which Bellson led regu- 
larly in 1954. Sims is the featured man 
on “Love For Sale” and Shavers on 
“The Man I Love”! Both are familiar 
tunes, played beautifully. On the next 
two tracks. the sole honours are shared 
with both men at the top of their form. 
There is also a solo spot donated to Don 
Abney and George Duvivier in “Savoy”. 
These four tracks are the cream of the 
disc—melodic, swinging and delicate. 


The other Shavers group in which he 
is coupled with Seldon Powell, is simi- 
lar to the first, but is not of the same 
standard. This is mainly due to the 
comparison between Sims himself and a 
Sims-inspired tenor player (Powell)— 
the inevitable result is a triumph for 
Sims. Nevertheless, very enjoyable. I 
found this disc surprisingly good—-parti- 
cularly so in view of the lack of expect- 
ations by the title. B.N. 

Tracks 1, 2, 3 and 4—Charlie Shavers (tpt), 
Zoot Sims (tnr), Don Abney (pno), George 
Duvivier (bs), Louis Bellson (drs). 

Track 5—Don Elliot (me!lophone), Ralph Mar- 
tin (pno), Joe Puma (gtr), Bob Peterson (bs). 
Louis Bellson (drs). 

Tracks 6, 7 and 9—Charlie Shavers (tpt), Seldon 
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REVIEWS 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON: 


GERALD LASCELLES: 


Powell (tnr), Lou Stein (pno), Wendell Marshall 
(bs), Louis Bellson (drs). 

Tracks 8 and 10—Nate Brown (flute), Sid 
Brown (bass clit), Lou Stein (pno), Wendell Mar- 
shall (bs), Louis Bellson (drs), Alexander Delan- 
nay, Cyril Jackson, Joe Comadore (conga drs), 
Sabu Marinez (conga and bongo drs), Mike 
Alexander. Rod Clavery. Alfonso Marshall 
(conga drs and steel band instruments). 


DAVE CAREY’S JAZZ BAND 
Feather Merchant—Ida, Sweet As Apple Cider: 
Button Up Your Overcoat 


(Tempo EXA 51. EP 13s. 7d) 


Dip into your pockets and get this re- 
cord for here is the best British “‘main- 
stream“ record yet! No, I haven't lost 
my mind, for I am fully confident that 
the playing of the happy, spirited Dave 
Carey Band fully justify such a remark. 

The band try to “do a Basie” on 
“Merchant”’—and get away with it It 
starts quietly with Pat Hawes playing 
simple, economical, yet lively piano 
against a swinging (yes, really swinging) 
rhythm trio. The full band take up the 
theme, then trumpeter Johnny Codd and 
trombonist Tony Milliner cut loose on a 
rollicking exchange of choruses. Mil- 
liners first open solo is excellent. and 
Codd plays some fine muted trumpet. 
Tony Gibbons’ clarinet solo is fluent and 
tasteful. and Hawes keeps things going 
with some good piano doodling. “Over- 
coat” is essentially a happy, not-a-care- 
in-the-world, track. Good solos from 
Codd, Milliner, and Gibbons. and a 
forceful, lifting beat from the rhythm 
section. Milliner’s warm,  full-toned 
trombone is utilised for the theme state- 
ment of “Ida”. followed by thoughtful 
solos from Gibbons. Hawes and Codd. 
in that order. Codd’s contribution, 
against a neat background passage by 
Milliner, is particularly impressive. If 
this record were representative of the 
British jazz scene, we would have little 
to complain about ! K.G. 

Johnny Codd (tpt), Tony Milliner (tmb). Tony 
Gibbons (c!), Pat Hawes (pno), Bob Mack (gtr). 
Bob Sinclair (bs), Dave Carey (drs). 


NAT KING COLE AND HIS TRIO 


Just You, Just Me (Willie Smith); Sweet Lorraine 
(Harry Edison); Sometimes I’m Happy (Stuff 
Smith); Caravan (Juan Tizol); It’s Only A Paper 
Moon (Harry Edison); You’re Looking At Me 
(Willie Smith) (214 mins.)\—Lonely One (Tizol): 
Don’t Let It Go To Your Head (W.llie Smith): 
I Know That You Know (Stuff Smith); Blame It 
On My Youth (Tizol); When I Grow Too Old 
To Dream (Stuff Smith): Route 66 (Edison) 
(20$ mins) 

(Capitol LCT 6133. 12in.LP 39s. 74d.) 

The bracketed names after each title 
give you a clue to this unexpected re- 


by 


BRIAN NICHOLLS: 


cord, in which the King Cole Trio is 
reinforced by some excellent featured 
jazz soloists. The routines are more or 
less standard, with piano introduction 
by Nat Cole, followed by his vocal and 
then a half chorus by the instrumental 
soloists. Mr. Cole is a sufficiently inter- 
esting pidnist to justify the whole pro- 
ceedings, and it is nice to hear him in 
company with other jazz artists. I wel- 
come the presence on three tracks of the 
little heard violinist, Stuff Smith. Alto 
player Willie Smith makes _ potent 
comment, and Edison plays pleasant 
muted passages, sounding slightly sub- 
dued and out of place. Juan Tizol’s 
valve trombone work is sufficiently well 
known to require no boost from me. 

In the main this record succeeds, but 
I would be happier to see a repeat per- 
formance with less emphasis on Nat’s 
vocals, and perhaps even a combination 
of featured soloists on one or two 
tracks. LL. 

Nat King Cole (pno and vocal), John Collins 
(gtr), Charlie Harris (bs), Lee Young (drs), Jack 
Costanzo (bongoes on ‘‘Caravan’’ and ‘‘Lonely 
One’’), plus featured soloists as shown above. 
Recorded—August and September 1956. 


CHRIS CONNOR 


All About Ronnie: Miser’s Serenade; Everything 
E Love; Indian Summer (12 mins.}—-I Hear 
Music; A Good Man Is A Seldom Thing; Don't 
Wait Up For Me; In Other Words (11 mins.) 


(London HB-N 1074. 10in.LP 26s. Sd.) 


Though I cannot share the opinion of 
the sleeve writer that the voice of Chris 


PETER TANNER: 


SINCLAIR TRAILL 


Connor is “a fabluous sound”, there is 
no doubt that she has a good jazz sense 
and is above average as a night club 
singer. She has a warm and mellow 
voice and the accompaniments, which 
vary from the swinging beat of Sy 
Oliver’s orchestra to the cool sound of 
a modern group led by Britain’s Ralph 
Sharon, are used effectively. 

The first number is weak but the fol- 
lowing tracks have Sy Oliver's orchestra 
providing driving support. The reverse 
is on the cool side but the arrangements 
are deft and the very coldness of the 
Sharon group effectively counterpoints 
Chris’ warm vocalising jazz. P.T. 

Sy Oliver and his orchestra, side 1, tracks 2, 
3, 4. The Ellis Larkins orchestra, side 1, track 
1. Side 2, track 1. The Ralph Sharon Group, 
side 2, tracks 2, 3. 4 

Ralph Sharon Group. Ralph Sharon (pno), 
Herbie Mann (flute), Kai Winding, J. J. Johnson 
(tmbs), Joe Puma (gtr), Milt Hinton (bs), Otis 
Johnson (drs). 


THE JOHNNY DANKWORTH 
ORCHESTRA 
Big Jazz Story/Firth Of Fourths 
(Parlophone R 4321. 78 rpm. 6s. 3$d.) 


“Big Jazz” is another “Experiments 
With Mice” gimmick, tastefully and 
effectively presented and a likely con- 
tender for honours in the commercial 
hit parade. The band play a simple, 
basic theme in several different ways, 
including a neat “bop” sequence and a 
wickedly funny dig at the contrived, over 


Brian Nicholls 
Peter Tanner 


Sinclair Traill 
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elaborate West Coast style. On the 
whole, this is an entertaining track, and 
the band. when it gets the chance, really 
does swing. 


Johnny's “Fourths” is a_ pleasant 
affair, spotlighting an excellent trumpet 
solo by Dickie Hawdon; good alto by the 
leader; some roaring trombone (Laurie 
Monk?), and a mediocre tenor contri- 
bution (Danny Moss?). The theme—an 
answer and call routine—is attractive. 
and the rhythm trio really get things 
moving. K.G. 


ROY “LITTLE JAZZ” ELDRIDGE 


(a) Rockin’ Chair; (b) Wabash Stomp—c) After 
You've Gone; (b) Heckler’s Hop 


(Philips BBE 12102. EP 12s. 10d.) 


You wouldn't think, to hear people 
talk, that Roy Eldridge is one of the 
three most influential trumpet stylists in 
jazz history. It’s a measure of the decline 
in interest in middle period Swing that 
while Louis Armstrong and Dizzy 
Gillespie are firmly established as great 
originators, holding relative positions of 
authority in the traditional and modern 
fields, Roy Eldridge enjoys no such re- 
cognition. He plays no prominent part 
in the modified “mainstream” revival 
currently taking place—Buck Clayton 
and Ruby Braff hold the lead there. 
And yet the fact remains that Eldridge 
exerted as much influence upon trum- 
peters of the swing era as Louis did on 
previous generations. Clayton, Harry 
Edison, Emmett Berry. Jonah Jones. 
Shad Collins, Bill Coleman—it’s hard to 
think of any who did not, at some time 
or another, display the Eldridge 
influence. 


In this 1937 EP, we hear the old 
Eldridge, on top of his form, The style 
owes something to Armstrong, especially 
in the approach to slow ballads such as 
“Rockin’ Chair”, and even more to Red 
Allen, from whom Roy inherited a 
spurting attack and an almost frantic 
urgency. The tone here is full and round, 
and the screamers and rapid runs—they 
used to shock us in the pre-Dizzy days— 
are executed with impeccable accuracy. 
Here is an alarming contrast with the 
latter-day Eldridge, who sounds (with 
much justification) sour and disillusioned 
and who has allowed the edge of his 
technique to become blunted. “After 
You've Gone” is a classic Eldridge show 
piece. Over a chugging. thrusting 
rhythm section pushed along by the re- 
liable Zutty Singleton, Roy builds a 
series of exciting chorus, fast and furious 
yet perfectly controlled. Gladys Palmer's 


vocal is in character and does not 
obtrude. “Rockin” Chair” is another 
showpiece. delivered with of 


Armstrong’s grandeur. “Heckler’s Hop” 
shows how the Eldridge up-tempo style 
inspired Gillespie and the boppers. The 
rapidly-articulated runs are technically 
advanced stuff for the late thirties. Re- 


commended to all those whose jazz 
education shows an ugly gap between 
1930 and the bop era. H.L. 


(a) with Gene Krupa Orch. Eldridge, Graham 
Young, Torg Halten, Norman Murphy (tpts), 
Babe Wagner, Jay Kelliher, John Grassi (tmbs), 


RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


Listengart, Musky Ruffo (altos), Sam 
Musiker, Walter Bates (tnrs), Milt Raskin (pno), 
Ray Biondi (gtr), Ed Mihelich (bs), Gene Krupa 
(drs). 2/7/41. 

(b) Eldridge (tpt), Scoops Carey, Joe Eldridge 
(altos), Dave Young (tnr), Teddy Coe (pno), 
John Collins (gtr), Truck Parham (bs), Zutty 
Singleton (drs). Chicago 23/1/37. 

(c) Glayds Palmer (vocal) added. 28/1/37. 


FRED ELIZALDE 
She’s A Great Great Girl: Siam Blues— 
Madlancholy Weens; Grown Up Baby 


(Decca DFE 6392. EP Ils. S$d.) 


These nostalgic pieces bring back 
memories of a remarkable personality. 
Fred Elizalde, in common with one or 
two other people connected with jazz, 
just happened. His band at the Savoy 
caused a sensation in musical circles at 
the time (1928), and he left many 
records to prove h's point. As a pianist 
he has a delicacy which is frankly almost 
out of keeping with jazz, but the per- 
formances are pleasant and interesting 
as samples of what he composed during 
his brief but fierce enthusiasm for jazz. 
All these tracks were once available on 
Brunswick, and three were reissued 
shortly before the war in a Brunswick 
album of Elizalde’s work. G.L. 


DUKE ELLINGTON and the 
BUCK CLAYTON ALL-STARS 
at Newport 
(a) Take The ‘‘A’’ Train; Sophisticated Lady; I 
Got It Bad; Skin Deep (22 mins.)—~<(b) You 
Can Depend On Me; Newport Jump; In A 
Mellow Tone (20 mins.) 
(Philips BBL 7152. 12in.LP 37s. 6$d.) 


There’s something basically ludicrous 
about “reviewing” a recording of a live 
concert—like writing up the Wimbledon 
finals from the newsreel. There’s really 
only one think that we ask of records 
like this, that they should give us a fair 
measure of the atmosphere and excite- 
ment enjoyed by the audience on the 
spot. This set, from the 1956 Newport 
Jazz Festival, does this admirably, and 
is therefore to be recommended without 
stint to those attracted by the bill of 
fare. Ellington’s contribution to this Fes- 
tival was topped by the now celebrated 
Diminuendo and Crescendo with Paul 
Gonslaves, issued separately. Nothing 
here is.quite so electric, although “‘A’ 
Train” and “Skin Deep” dre powerful 
and thrilling enough. Much is written of 
Duke’s sophistication. My chief impres- 
sion on hearing these concert perform- 
ances is of enormous gusto. There's 
nothing of the droopy sophisticate in the 
romping piano solo which introduces 


Train”—here’s all the infectious 
gaiety and sheer enjoyment of Fats 
Waller. Its this sparkling, vibrant 


quality, emanating from the whole band. 
which sets the Ellington band apart 
from the rest, at the very top of the big 
band tree. 

I was ready to be disappointed by the 
Clayton jam-session. We have learnt 
from unhappy experience that the public 
concert platform is not always the best 
place for informal jazz, which depends 
more On sympathetic interplay between 
the musicians than on clamorous mob- 
oratory. It is all the more gratifying. 
therefore, to recommend this as some of 
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the best Clayton on record. This is 
everything that we mean when we use 
the deliberately vague term “main- 
stream”. Warmth. melody, swing, the 
feeling that the players have something 
to say and are anxious to say it to you. 
“You can depend” and “Mellow Tone” 
are the best performances, though 
there’s good stuff on the routine blues. 
too. Hawkins is caught here in some- 
thing very near to peak form, audibly 
bursting with ideas and spurting them 
out with all the old fury. In this form, 
and in his own hot, extrovert idiom, 
Hawk is still unbeatable. J. J. Johnson, 
happily long since cured of the rapid 
stuttering which made him a top bopper 
in the bad old days, blows out like a 
mainstreamer born and bred and shows 
that free, un-s‘ylised jazz is not resistant 
to modern ideas. Clayton himself is 
quite magnificent—sure-footed, full of 
melodic twists which make one cry out 
with delight, and demonstrating a tone 
and vibrato which, in a lighter way, have 
the expressive quality of Armstrong. 
Wonderful jazz. 


Duke Eliington: Duke Ellington (pno), Willie 
Cook, Ray Nance, Clark Terry, Cat Anderson 
(tpts), John Sanders, Quentin Jackson, Britt 
Woodman (tmbs), Russell Procope, Johnny 
Hodges (as), Paul Gonsalves (ts), Jimmy Hamil- 
ton (ts and c), Harry Carney (bari), Jimmy 
Woode (bs), Sam Woodyard (drs). 

Buck Clayton: Buck Clayton (tpt), J. J. John- 
son (tmb), Coleman Hawkins (tnr), Dick Katz 
(pno), Benny Moten (bs), Gus Johnson (drs). 


DON ELLIOTT-——Mellophone 
Spring Is Here: S’Posin'; With The Wind And 
Rain In Your Hair: Fascinating Rhythm (13 
mins.)}—Almost Like Being In Love; Deep Purple; 
The Lamp Is Low; Mellophone Mambo 

(14 mins.) 


(London LZ-N 14037. 10in.LP 29s. 10}d.) 


Don Elliott is an interesting soloist, 
and his competent handling of the mello- 
phone enables him to parade his original 
ideas in a fluent, agile fashion. 

There is very little blowing jazz 
attached to “Spring”, which is played 
more or less straight. The variations on 
“S'posin’” are also cut to a minimum 
thought it’s a likeable arrangement. Hal 
McKusick plays a few bars of inconse- 
quential alto on “Wind and Rain”, but 
better solo contributions come from 
Elliott and guitarist Galbraith, the up- 
tempo “Rhythm” features more excel- 
lent Elliott and Galbraith, and Milt Hin- 
ton’s bass comes through extremely well. 
“Love” is virtually all Elliott, and 
McKusick sounds far more at home 
during his short solo than at any other 
time during the entire set. Ellott’s satin- 
smooth tone is beautifully showcased on 
the slow “Purple. effective use being 
made of McKusick’s flute. “Lamp”, an 
intriguing yet seldom played Parish-De 
Rose composition has solos from Ellott 
and Galbraith whilst “Mambo”, the only 
original of the set has Don _ playing 
bongos behind some good solo work 
from trombonist Byers. 

K.G. 


Pleasant, if unexciting. 

Don Elliott (mellophone), Howie Reich (tpt), 
Bill Byers (tmb), Hal McKusick (fit, alto), Danny 
Bank (bar), Barry Galbraith (gtr), Milt Hinton 
(bs), Mel Zelnick (dms). 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


TAL FARLOW 
I Like Te Recognize The Tune; Strike Up The 
Band; Autumn In New York; And She Remem- 
bers Me (15} mins.)}—Have You Met Miss Jones: 
Tal’s Blues: Cherokee (14} mins.) 
(Columbia 33C 9052. 10in.LP 30s. 114d.) 


Most of this is merely an exhibition 
of technique, and nothing else. Half the 
tracks are played too fast for either 
comfort or swing, the only track re- 
motely connected with good jazz being 
“Tal’s Blues”. This is a _ pleasant. 
jumpy 12-bar blues, with some good 
and forceful piano playing from Gerald 
Wiggins. S.T. 

Tal Farlow (gtr), Gerald Wiggins (pno), Ray 
Brown (bs), Chico Hamilton (drs). Los Angeles 
1958. 


JERRY FIELDING AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
Smack Dab In The Middle; If I May; Razzle- 
Dazzle; Fish Roll; The Boss Is Home; Ooo Wee 
(18 mins.}—Burn That Candle; Look-Out; Turkish 
Torture; Heavy Henry’s First Flirtation; Doll 
Face: Southwind (18 mins.) 


(Brunswick LAT 8182. 12in.LP. 37s. 6$d.) 


First class big band arrangements. 
played with spirit and some sense of 
fun. Most of the material is borrowed 
from r and b riffs, and it sounds as if 
Fielding enjoyed himself doing these 
scores for a big band. “Fish Roll” is 
really quite funny, but the band swing 
all the time and on the fast tunes the 
music gets quite exciting. I like “Boss Is 
Home” with the jumpy passages for the 
saxophones, the fast blues “Ooo Wee”, 
and the cleverly arranged “Burn 
Candle”. 

The solo tenor on all tracks is by 
Buddy Collette who also parades his 
flute on “Doll Face. Solo piano is 
Marty Paich. 

Featuring: Ralph A. Fera, Maurie Harris, Frank 
Beach, John=Audino, Buddy Maynard (tpts), Joe 
Howard, Bernie Hart (tmbs), Hvynie Gunkler 
(alto), Buddy Colletie, Pete Terry (tnrs), Martin 
Berman (bari), Marty Paich (pno), George Red 
Callender (bs). 


MATTHEW GEE QUINTET/SEPTET 

Out Of Nowhere; Ill Remember April; Joram: 

Sweet Georgia Brown; Loverman (19 mins.)— 

Gee; Kingston Lounge; The Boys From Brooklyp 
(22 mins.) 


(London LTZ-U15075. 12in.LP 37s. 6$d.) 


Although Gee has been on_ the 
American jazz scene for some consider- 
able time, he’s never really hit the 
highspots. He is shown here as @ soloist 
of no mean ability——fluent, imaginative, 
and with a warm, round tone 
moderately interesting composer. 

“Nowhere” contains a good Gee solo, 
but he sounds a whole lot more relaxed 
on “April” and “Joram”, conse- 
quently has more to say. The latter title 
is one of the best tracks of the set, with 
the swinging version of “Sweet Georgia” 
running it a close second. These four 
tracks, together with ‘Loverman’’—are 
played by the Quintet. Pianist Joe 
Knight makes affective use of a couple 
of solo spots, and Wilbur Ware stands 
out as an exceptional bassist both solo 
and sectionwise. Drummer Art Taylor 
can swing, but has a noticeable tendency 
to speed up the tempos, Altoist Ernie 
Henry impressed me not at all. 


The Septet tracks are more interesting 
with the inclusion of Cecil Payne, Frank 
Foster, and Kenny Dorham as Gee's 
front-line partners. Knight contributes 
a fine piano solo on “Gee”, and the 
leader improvises at great length. Listen 
also to the short, though enjoyable, 
solos of Foster and Payne. “Lounge” is 
a real roarer. Gee is first off the mark, 
and puts down his best solo of the date. 
Foster maintains the mood dnd spirit; 
Dorham weaves some lyrical patterns; 
and a rather subdued Payne helps to 
keep things moving. Bassist John Sim- 
mons is a tower of strength in the 
rhythm section here. More good solos 

all concerned on the medium-paced 
ovs”, with Foster at his relaxed best. 

Side 1: Matthew Gee (tmb), Ernie Henry (alto), 
Joe Knight (pno), Wilbur Ware (bs). Art 
Taylor (drs). 

Side 2: Matthew Gee (tmb), Kenny Dorham 
(tpt), Frank Foster (tnr), Cecil Payne (bar), Joe 
Knight (pno), John Simmons (bs), Art Tavlor 
(drs). 


STAN GETZ IN RETROSPECT 
There’s A Small Hotel: I've Got You Under My 
Skin—Too Marvellous For Words: What's New 


(Esquire EP 133. 13s. 7$d.) 


This is a must for Stan Getz fans. The 
great feature of this group is the ability 
to play a real swing tempo. These sides 
were made in 1950 and since then 
recording technique has improved con- 
siderably. Getz’s playing has also im- 
proved but it was already very mature at 
this period. 

“What's New” is slow and melancholy 
and the other three swing with a cool 
drive. Al Haig’s piano is very compli- 
mentary to Getz’s tenor, both harmonic- 
ally and rhythmically. Despite the fact 
that so many tenors try to ape Getz he 
produces the most distinctive and easily 
identified sound ever. B.B. 

Stan Getz (tnr), Al Haig (pno), Tommy 
Potter (bs), Roy Haynes (drs). 


STAN GETZ QUINTET 
Love And The Weather; Soring Is Here; Pot 
Luck (17 mins.)—Willow Weep For Me; Crazy 
Rhythm; The Nearness Of You (15 mins.) 


(Columbia 33CX 10082. 12in.LP 41s. 84d.) 


This is the further edition of the Getz 
“Interpretations”. Small group modern 
jazz, heavily accented towards the solo 
presentation of Getz himself, but also 
featuring Bob Brookmeyer and an im- 
pressive rhythm section. 

As Alun Morgan points out in his 
sleeve notes, Getz has shown a tendency 
in recent years to move towards a 
warmer approach, and this is very 
noticeable here.‘ Whereas, ten years ago, 
he seemed content to concentrate on 
dead pan technical studies of ballads, he 
now essays warm, vital entries and 
occasional excitement. The result is an 
increase in stature that lifts this disc, to- 
gether with Vol. 1, above the level of 
his previous work. To his undoubted 
technical prowess. Getz is fast adding 
the ability to move emotionally as well 
as mathematically. 

This is particularly noticeable on 
“Willow Weep For Mea slow and 
beautiful version of a very melodic bal- 
lad, and the rocking “Spring Is Here”, 
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some of the best Getz I have heard. This 
new warmth is also extended into the up 
tempo “Crazy Rhythm”. Bob  Brook- 
meyers smooth toned valve trombone 
seems to fit completely into the Getz 
style, and the tenor and trombone blend 
well. One could wish occasionally for a 
sharper edge to the two part ideas that 
a less similar tone might bring, but this 
is certainly a noteworthy partnership. 


Pianist Johnny Williams does suffi- 
cient in his supporting role to warrant a 
further more concentrated hearing. In- 
deed, one could wish for an extension of 
the playing time generally here. A total 
of 32 minutes on 4 12 inch LP seems a 
little meagre ! B.N 

Stan Getz (tnr), Bob Brookmeyer (valve tmb), 
Johnny Williams (pno), Teddy Kotick (bs), Frank 
Isola (drs). 


GEORGIA GIBBS 
Deed I Do; Let’s Do It; The One I Love Belongs 
To Somebody Else; One For My Baby; On The 
Sunny Side Of The Street mins.)}—Comes 
Love; Happiness Is A Thing Called Joe: You've 
Gotta See Mama Ev'ry Night; Lonesome. Road; 
I Got It Bad And That Ain’t Good; Wrap Your 
Troubles In Dreams (14! mins.) 


(Mercury MPL 6508. 12in.LP 35s. 10d.) 

Expert rhythm singing with a real 
swinging accompaniment. The choice of 
material here could hardly have been 
bettered and both singer and musicians 
give of their best. Jimmie Crawford and 
Arnold Fishkind lay down a very jumpy 
beat and the Gibbs girl responds much 
better than I ever thought she could. On 
“Deed I Do”, “Wrap Your Troubles” 
and “Lonesome Road” she realy gets 
with the music—her diction is perfect. 
her phrasing being unusual and very jazz 
conscious. Buddy Weed’s piano inter- 
polations are very musicianly. Highly 
recommended. S.T- 

Buddy Weed (pno), Tony Mottola (gtr), Jimmie 
Crawford (drs), Arnold Fishkind (bs) 


LIONEL HAMPTON AND HIS 
ALL STARS 


Don't Be That Way; These Foolish Things: 
Moonglow (27 mins.}—Dinah; It’s Only A Paper 
Moon; The Way You Look Tonight (26 mens.) 


(Co!umbia-Clef 33CX 10086. 12in.LP 41s. 84d.) 

Accompanied by some of the J.A.T.P. 
stalwarts, Hamp gives a showy but ex- 
citingly effective display of technique. 
All the performances seem to go on 
much too long but there is some good 
solo work to be heard, notably from 
Buddy de Franco on “Don't Be That 
Way” and “It's Only A Paper Moon” 

-the latter being a feature for Buddy 
and Oscar Peterson. 


Hamp seems to play mainly for effect 
these days and the fact that he recorded 
at least four of these numbers with 
Goodman in the thirties, only serves to 
make the point stronger. Oscar Peterson. 
too, is a superficial player he dazzles 
you with technique, but there is a 
strange lack of feeling in his playing 

Lionel Hampton (vbs), Buddy de Franco (clt). 
Oscar Peterson (pno), Ray Brown (bs), Buddy 
Rich (drs). Buddy de Franco does not play on 
track 3, Lionel Hampton does not Play on 


track § 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


JOHNNY HODGES AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 


Who's Excited (b); Standing Room Only (a): 

What's I'm Gotchere (d); Sweet Georgia Brown 

(c) (IS mins.)}—Dake’s blues (c); Tenderly (c); 
Tea For Two (c); Nothin’ Yet (a) (15 mins.) 


(Columbia 33C9051. 10in.LP 30s. I1}d.) 


The tracks on this record date from 
1951/52, when Johnny Hodges had just 
left Duke. They are in fact of his first 
small band, which was of outstanding 
merit and it is fortunate that Norman 
Granz was able to record this session, 
before he adulterated Hodges’ music 
with his own ideas of grouping and pre- 
sentation. Those who find Hodges’ tone 
a trifle thin and pinched in the modern 
manner should hear this record before 
condemning him. Probably the best 
known and the most exciting track is 
“Duke’s Blues”, in which the ensemble 
backing the soloists is of exceptional 
merit. Both Emmett Berry and Lawrence 
Brown sound thoroughly at home on 
“Sweet Georgia” and “Standing Room 
Only”, whilst Al Sears makes a good 
showing on “Tea For Two’. Hodges is as 
eloquent as one could hope for—over- 
flowing with ideas, and possessing a de- 
livery which has seldom been matched 
on the alto saxophone. The result is a 
swinging happy band, playing jazz of the 
highest- calibre. Don’t miss it. G.L. 

(a) Hodges (alto), Al Sears (ten), Emmett Berry 
(tpt), Lawrence Brown (tmb), Leroy Lovett (pno). 
Lloyd Trotman (bs), Sonny Greer (ds). Recorded 
—Spring 1951. 

(b) Personnel as (a) excent Joseph Marshall (ds), 
replaces Greer. Recorded—early 1952. 

(c) Personnel as (a) except Barney Richmond 
(bs) rep!aces Trotman; Marshall (ds) rep‘aces 
Greer. Recorded early 1952. 

(d) Hodges (alto), Fiip Phillips (ten), Berry 
(tpt), Brown (tmb), Lovett (pno), Ray Brown 
(bs), J. C. Heard (ds). Recorded—Spring 1952. 


ILLINOIS JACQUET AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
Honeysuck'e Rose; Coo) Bill: Learnin’ The Blues; 
Stardust (18} mins.)}—Love Is Here To Stay; 
Empathy; East Of The Sun; Sonvhia (18 mins.) 
(Columbia 33CX10085. 12in.LP 41s. 84d.) 


This record produces more swinging 
music than I would ever have expected. 
Mr. Jacquet, who is a long way from 
being my favourite tenor man, plays with 
less frenzy on many of these tracks than 
is his usual wont He is also lucky to 
have the company of Harry Edison, who 
contributed three originals to the ses- 
sion. The issue is further complicated by 
the presence of Gerald Wiggins, who 
tries to do to the organ what only Bill 
Basie has yet succeeded in doing. As a 
background noise it passes, but not in 
solos. Jacquet is unfortunately addicted 
to producing what I can only describe as 
“moaning” noises on the tenor saxo- 
phone, .although some of his phrasing is 
quite excellent. This is _ particularly 
noticeable in slow numbers such as 
“Stardust”; in faster pieces he sounds 
better until he tries to get hot and starts 
to screech, “Sweets” plays with ease and 
confidence, muted throughout, and with 
plenty of swing. The pair take quite a 
good chase chorus in “Empathy”, but 
“East of the Sun” finds them at their 
best. G.L. 

[liinois Jacquet (ten), Harry Edison (tnt), Gerald 
Wiggins (organ), Carl Perkins (pono), Irving Ashby 
(gtr), Curtis Counce (bs), Al Bartee (drs). 


JAZZ—BY THE BROTHERS 
Five Brothers; Battle Of The Saxes—Four And 
One Moore; Battleground 
(Esquire EP 134. 13s. 74d.) 


Everyone must have heard this famous 
record which is now practically a legend. 
You will be dizzy with Lester Young 
styled tenors after listening to this. It’s 
even difficult for the educated jazz fan 
to tell one soloist from the other, they 
all play so much alike. Personally I like 
the idea of the ensemble noise and the 
cool sound of the flowing quavers but 
One tenor solo after another gets boring 
after a time, no matter who plays them. 
The rhythm section is under-recorded 
and the pianist irritates with his legato 
accompaniment. The engineering of the 
recording sounds so dated, I can see the 
little terrier barking into the horn. 


Stan Getz, Zoot Sims, Al Cohn, Allen Eager, 
Brew Moore (tnrs), Walter Bishop (nno), Gene 
Ramey (bs), Charlie Perry (drs). 


. THE JAZZ SKYLINE 
Lover; Can’t Help Lovin’ That Man; Lady Is A 
Tramp (19 mins.)—Angel Face; Sometimes I'm 
Happy; What’s New (17 mins.) 
(London LTZ-C 15074. 12in.LP 37s. 64d.) 


Very listenable music, particularly 
from Lucky Thompson, who plays on all 
tracks except “Can't Help Lovin’” a ve- 
hicle for Jackson to play it pretty in slow 
tempo. Thompson plays some wonder- 
fully swinging tenor on “Tramp”. He 
sounds remarkably like Hawkins at 
times, his tone has the same warmth, and 
his ideas are just as flowing. This 
same track has some good piano from 
Hank Jones, but comes near to being 
ruined by Clarke’s too noisy drumming. 

Milt Jackson’s vibes playing sounds 
much more logical here, than when he is 
playing with the MJQ. He plays with a 
beat, and his improvisations on the bal- 
lads are simple but very effective. 
“What New” is a very satisfying Thomp- 
son solo track. His tone is very big and 
warm and he builds up his solo to a 
good climax. S.T. 

Milt Jackson (vibes), Lucky Thompson (tnr), 
Hank Jones (pno), Wendell Marshall (bs), Kenny 
Clarke (drs). 


LOUIS JORDAN AND HIS 
TYMPANY FIVE 
Caidon‘a; Is You Is Or Is You Ain’t Ma Baby; 
Run Joe; Ear:y In The Morning; Choo Choo Ch 
Boogie; Knock Me A Kiss (16} mins.}—Let The 
Good Times Roll; Don’t Let The Sun Catch You 
Crying; Beware Brother Beware; I’m Gonna 
Move To The Outskirts Of Town; Salt Pork 
West Virginia; Ain’t Nobody Here But Us 
Chickens (16} mins.) 
(Mercury MPT 7521. 10in.LP 27s. 10d.) 


Added to Louis Jordan’s really jumpy 
singing you have here a really first class 
little accompanying band playing good 
arrangements by Quiney Jones. Each 
track has something to offer, but they all 
rely on that common denominator, swing, 

“Is You Is” and “Knock Me” both 
contain excellent trumpet offerings from 
Ernie Royal, who also splits a good 
chorus with Hayes on the quietly swing- 
ing “Outskirts of Town”. Jordan proves 
himself a great blues man on “Early 
Morning”, “Don’t Let The Sun” and the 
very beaty “Let The Good Times”, and 
in addition to his singing plays some very 
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jumpy alto on “Early Morning”, “Choo”. 
“Good Times” and “Chickens”. For the 
rest ‘Salt Pork”, and ‘Beware” are rock- 
ing good fun, and “Run Joe” is surely the 
calypso to end them all. Don’t miss this 
record, whatever s:yle of jazz you prefer. 
S.T. 

Ernie Royal (tpt), Jimmie Cleveland (tmb), 
Budd Johnson (tnr/bari), Sam, The Man Taylor 
(tnr), Ernie Hayes (ono), Mickey Baker (gtr), 
Wendell Marshall (bs), Charlie Persip (drs). 
Recorded New York 1956 


TONY KINSEY QUINTET 
Love For Sale; In A Meliow Tone; No-Name 
Flyer; Cambridge Blue (21 mins.)—Take The ‘*‘A”’ 
Train; Nice Work If You Can Get It; Sweet 
And Lovely; You Are Too Beautiful; Caravan 
(21 mins.) 
(Decca LK 4186 12in.LP 35s. 10d.) 


A fine recorded introduction to one of 
Britain’s foremost jazz groups. For me. 
this was Kinsey’s best group to date. 
Ensemble work is clear and careful; a!- 
most too careful. The jazz content is 
plentiful especially from Ronnie Ross’ 
baritone, the freshest sound on _ the 
London scene today. 

Each side features a player. “Love For 
Sale” goes at a terrific pace and Don 
Rendell shows that this tempo for him is 
sheer delight. Ross invents phrases com- 
pletely his own. “Mellow Tone”, an 
Ellington melody that really portrays 
jazz music, features Don Rendell’s very 
Lester-like tenor. “No-name Flyer”, a 
Kinsey original, has a rather mechanical 
construction that hinders the flow of the 
solos. The rhythm doesn’t “jell” on this 
track, but Ross composes real jazz in his 
solo. 

I like “Cambridge” very much as a 
composition and the texture and tempo 
of this one compliments the group best 
of all. “*‘A’ Train” has the most care- 
free swing of all the tunes and the ad- 
libs dre fine and free. “Nice Work” spot- 
lights le Sage’s vibes all the way at a 
fast tempo. His playing builds up drive 
all the way but is too technical for my 
jazz liking. “Sweet and Lovely” is a very 
original, attractive setting for Kinsey’s 
prodigious drum improvisation featuring 
a sustained chordal line on top. 

“Too Beautiful” is a slow feature for 
Ross to make plaintive, floating sounds- 
here is one of the few contemporary 
jazzmen who can play a slow melody 
with interest. ‘“Caravan”—another fast 
tempo, receives the Latin-American 
treatment—Rendell and Ross play like 
one man-—ensemble playing is very clear, 
and there are facile solos from everyone. 
Kinsey’s drums shine with constructive 
solos—a unison chorus excites 
interest and breaks up the line of solos. 

A well rehearsed group with a definie 
musical policy that will hold your interest 
throughout. B.B. 

Tony Kinsey (drs), Don Rende!l (tnr), Ronnie 
Ross (bari), Bil le Sage (pno/vb), Pete Blannin 
(bs). 


GEORGE LEWIS AND HIS 
NEW ORLEANS MUSIC 
Willie The Weener; Mama Don't Allow—Yaaka 
Hula Hickey Dula; Burgundy Street Blues 
(Good Time Jazz EPG 1182. EP 13s. 73d.) 


This is one of the most integrated and 
balanced Lewis recordings I have heard 
for some time, full of confidence and 
pleasure. The first three numbers are 
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(tmb), 
Taylor 
(gtr), 
(drs). 
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iaken at the quick pace which suits 
Lewis best of all and which generates 
the cracking beat that is the hallmark of 
the group’s better music. The final 
number, “Burgundy Street Blues” will 
need no commendation, for it is Lewis's 
classic and enduring work above all 
others. While it is taken at the slow 
tempo which invariably lays bare the 
weaknesses of the clarinet player and his 
rhythm section, these minor blemishes 
are put aside by the strength and beauty 
of this blues. Trumpeter Talbert puts new 
life into “Mama Don’t Allow”, a tune 
threadworn in recent times by countless 
scruffy revival and skiffle a 

Elmer Talbert (tpt), Jim Robinson (tmb), George 
Lewis (clit), Alton Purnell (pno), Lawrence 
Marrero (bjo), Joe Watkins (drs), Alcide Pavag- 
eaux (bs). June Sth 1950, New Orleans. 


LOADED 
Moose In A Caboose (a); Moose On The Loose 
(a); My Jo-Ann (a); Vido In A Jam (a); Basso'ogy 
(b); Spellbound (b) (17} mins.)}—Lemme Go (b); 
Jam Session At The Savoy (b); Sweet Miss (c); 
Loaded (c); Grab Your Axe, Max (c); Always 
(c) (18} mins.) 

(London LTZ-C15070. 12in.LP 37s. 6$d.) 

This record is much more dated than 
it might at first appear. It recreates some 
of the fearsome sounds of the real bop 
days, when the wild oats which bore to- 
day’s modern style were first sown. The 
session consists of three basic groups, in 
which Vido Musso, Kai Winding, and 
Stan Getz predominate. None of them 
produce very satisfactory sounds, and the 
ensemble is as untidy and unsatisfactory 
as any I have heard from this sort of 
group. Even the sleeve notes claim with 
a distinct lack of conviation “ .. . if this 
record gets by as music today .. .”, and 
refer to the backward glance which the 
sessions are taking at the early bop 
music. Perhaps the most redeeming 
features are the relative solidity of the 
rhythm, with Safranski, Denzil Best. and 
Shelly Manne well featured. I am com- 
pletely at a loss to explain the title of 
the record, which, in the absence of a 
leader nominated on the label, can only 
be classified by this obscurity. G.L. 

(a) Vido Musso (ten), Boots Mussulli (alto), 
Kai Winding (tmb), Gene Roland (tmb), Marty 
Napo‘eon (pno), Eddie Safranski (bs), Denzil Best 
(drs). 

(b) Musso (ten), Lem Davis (alto), Roland 
(tmb), Safranski (bs), Sanford Gold (pno), Best 
(drs), Leonard Hawkins (tpt. on ‘‘Bassology’’ 
only). 

(c) Winding (tmb), Shorty Rogers (tpt), Stan 
Getz (ten), Shorty Allen (pno), Iggy Shevak (bs), 
Shelly Manne (drs). 


THE MANHATTAN JAZZ SEPTETTE 
King Porter Stomp; Never Never Land; Like 
Listen; Since When; Love Of My Life; Rapid 
Transit (17 mins.)—Flute Cocktail; At Bat For 
K.C.; Do You Know What It Means To Miss 
New Orleans; My Shinine Hour; Thou Svelt; 
There Will Never Be Another You (18} mins.) 
(Vogue-Coral LVA 9053. 12in.LP 37s. 6$d.) 


These performances, played in modern 
style with a beat, are notable for the 
good individual solo work and for the 
clever arrangements by Manny Albam. 

The style loosely resembles that of 
the Goodman small groups of the forties 
but there is also a Basie-like sound to it, 
particularly on Manny’s composition “At 
Bat for K.C.”. Most interesting soloist is 
probably McKusick who plays with a 


delightfully warm and full tone. “Since 
When” gives Urbie Green an opportunity 
to demonstrate his versatility, while 
Herbie Mann’s flute is well featured on 
“Cocktail”. 

Though not an outstanding record, it 
has plenty of rewarding moments. 

PF. 

Eddie Costa (pno/vibes), Oscar Pettiford (bs), 
Barry Galbraith (gtr), Osie Johnson (drs), Hal 
McKusick (alto), Urbie Green (tmb), Herbie Mann 
(flt/tnr). 


HAL McKUSICK QUARTETTE 
Give "Em Hal; When The Sun Comes Out; Can't 
Get Out Of This Mood; These Foolish Things: 
Out Of This World (24 mins.)—This Is New; 
Over The Rainbow; Serenade In Blue; Prelude 

To A Kiss; Irresistible You (22 mins.) 
(Vogue-Coral LVA 9054. 12in.LP 37s. 6$d.) 


Jazz in the modern chamber music 
manner with Hal HcKusick’s brilliant 
alto playing heard too good advantage. 

Except for the first track, which is an 
original by Manny Albam, the rest of 
the selections are standards arranged by 
George Russell, who used to arrange for 
Dizzy Gillespie a decade ago, and lays 
claim to the invention of something 


Leonard Feather describes in the sleeve 


notes as: “the Lydian concept of tonal 
organisation.” Wow! 

The arrangements are stiff and formal 
but McKusick himself proves to be one 
of the most exciting and interesting in- 
strumentalists to have emerged from 
modern jazz in the last few years. His 
solo work on “Out Of This World” and. 
to a lesser extent on “Prelude To A 
Kiss”, allows him full scope and he 


proves that he can swing even if the 
rhythm section remains aloofly cool. 


.T. 
Hal McKusick (alto), Barry Galbraith: (gtr), 
Milt Hinton (bs), Osie Johnson (drs). 


THELONIOUS MONK 
Liza; Memories Of You; Honeysuckle Rose; Darn 
That Dream (19 mins.)—Tea For Two; You Are 
Too Beautiful; Just You, Just Me (18 mins.) 


(London LTZ-U1S071. 12in.LP 37s. 


There is, to my surprise, much room 
for criticism in this latest Monk opus. 
Having raved moderately about his 
earlier London issue, “Monk plays 
Ellington”, | am content to reverse my 
feelings and express derision and des- 
pondency in what I hear on this record. 
The coherency’ which Thelonious 
expressed on some Ellington themes is 
almost entirely lacking on these tracks. 
He rambles blindly through some mun- 
dane evergreens, indulging in ever in- 
creasing dissonance which is almost cer- 
tainly provoked by extreme boredom at 
the sound of his own playing. The luck- 
less Pettiford and Blakey sweat through 
some forty minutes of prolonged and un- 
predictable rhythmic agony. The only 
worth-while track, which will justify this 
record’s retention in my library, is “Tea 
For Two”, wherein the Monastic tongue 
is extended so far into his cheek that it 
appears momentarily quite irretractable. 
His cruelist streak manifests itself in 
“Honeysuckle”, for which even sleeve- 
writer Peter Gammond takes him to task 
in such terms as “. . . Waller’s simple and 
very appropriate harmonies simply 


NON SI ITALIANO 


NOUS NE PARLONS FRANCAIS 
WIR SPRECHEN LEIDER KEIN DEUTSCH 


NO SE HABLA ESPANOL 


BUT, our sign language is great! If, like 
us, you re jazz enthusiasts, pay us a visit. 
We stock new and second-hand discs and 
send records abroad free of purchase tax. 


The Record Shop 


FIRST FLOOR, 100, CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C.2 
(TEM 8619) 
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Chicago Jazz Album 

Nobody’s sweetheart; Friars Point 

suuffie; There’ll be some changes made; 

Someday, sweetheart 

EDDIE CONDON AND HIS CHICAGOANS 

China boy; Jazz me blues; Sugar: 

The world is waiting for the sunrise 

JIMMY McPARTLAND AND HIS ORCHESTRA 

Bugle call rag; I wish I could shimmy like my sister Kate; 
The Darktown Strutters’ ball; I’ve found a new baby 
GEORGE WETTLING’S CHICAGO RHYTHM KINGS 

LAT 8042 


BOB CROSBY’S BOB CATS 

* Jazz me blues; Slow mood; Do you ever think of me?; The big noise from Winnetka; 
Big foot jump; March of the Bob Cats; Fidgety feet; Can’t we be friends?; 

* All by myself; I hear you talking; Mournin’ blues; The big crash from China LAT 8050 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG at the Crescendo 

When it’s sleepy time down South; Jeepers creepers; Tin roof blues; 

My bucket’s got a hole in it; Rose room; Brother Bill; Lazy river; 

"Taint what you do; Perdido; Blues for bass; Don’t fence me in; Stompin’ at the Savoy 
LAT 8084 

Old man Mose; Rockin’ chair; C’est si bon; When you’re smiling; When the Saints go 
marching in; Someday you'll be sorry; St. Louis blues; Back 0’ town blues; Big Mama’s 
back in town; Mop! mop!; When it’s sleepy time down South LAT 8085 


Introduction to Jazz by 

THE REV. A. L. KERSHAW 

Snag it KING OLIVER’S SAVANNAH SYNCOPATORS 

Wild man blues JOHNNY DODDS’ BLACK BOTTOM STOMPERS 
I’ve .ound a new baby CHICAGO RHYTHM KINGS 

Tin roof blues NEW ORLEANS RHYTHM KINGS 

Davenport blues ADRIAN ROLLINI’S ORCHESTRA 

The blues jumped a rabbit JIMMY NOONE’S NEW ORLEANS BAND 
Five point blues BOB CROSBY’S BOB CATS 

Perdido Street blues LOUIS ARMSTRONG’S ORCHESTRA 

Georgia cake walk ART HODES’ BAND 

Impromptu ensemble No. 1 EDDIE CONDON AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Tishomingo blues BUNK JOHNSON AND HIS NEW ORLEANS BAND 
Chimes blues GEORGE LEWIS RAGTIME BAND 

LAT 8124 


Encyclopedia of Jazz on Records four LPs covering the history of jazz with groups from 
KING OLIVER’S DIXIE SYNCOPATORS via GLEN GRAY, ARTIE SHAW and STAN KENTON 
to ERROLL GARNER, TERRY GIBBS and JOHN GRAAS LAT 8166-7-8-9 


Dixieland Jazz Battle 

Red light rag; Sugar foot strut; Skeleton jangle; Round house rag 
PETE DAILY AND HIS CHICAGOANS 

When the Saints go marching in; Fair Jennie’s lament; 

The Blue Danube goes Dixieland; Alabama blues 

PHIL NAPOLEON’S MEMPHIS FIVE 

LA 8515 


Daddy of the piano 

Old fashioned love; Riffs; If I could be with you; 

Keep off the grass; Snowy morning blues; Carolina shout; 
A porter’s love song to a chambermaid; Over the bars 
JAMES P. JOHNSON with rhythm accompaniment LA 8548 


Ballads and blues 

I gave my love a cherry; The lass with the delicate air; 
Evil-hearted man; Nobody knows you when you’re down 
and out; Frankie and Johnny; John Henry; 

Sometime; Strange fruit 

JOSH WHITE 
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Jazz Studio One 

Tenderly; Let’s split 

PAUL QUINICHETTE, BENNY GREEN, 

FRANK FOSTER, JOE NEWMAN, HANK JONES, 
SIR JONATHAN GASSER, EDDY JONES, 
KENNY CLARKE 

LAT 8036 


Harlem jazz 1930 

Double check stomp; Jolly wog 

DUKE ELLINGTON AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Chant of the weeds; Shakin’ the African 
DON REDMAN AND HIS ORCHESTRA 

Radio rhythm; Just blues 

FLETCHER HENDERSON AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Saratoga drag; Case on Dawn 

LUIS RUSSELL AND HIS ORCHESTRA LA 8565 


wazz Classics 

Wild man blues (a); Melancholy (a); Georgia bo bo (b); Drop that 

sack (b); Static strut (c); Stomp off, let’s go (c); Terrible blues (d); 

Santa Claus blues (d) 

LOUIS ARMSTRONG with 

(a) JOHNNY DODDS’ BLACK BOTTOM STOMPERS, (b) LIL’S HOT SHOTS, 
(c) ERSKINE TATE’S VENDOME ORCHESTRA, (d) RED ONION JAZZ BABIES 
LA 


| got rhythm 

I got rhythm; Eye opener; I'll dance at your wedding; Sneakaway; Jeepers creepers; 
’Tain’t nobody’s biz-ness if I do; Snowy morning blues; Fussin’ 

RALPH SUTTON with CLIFF LEEMAN (Drums) 

LA 8719 


Hot horn 

When my dreamboat comes home; My wild Irish rose; Judy; 
Oh Docter Ochsner!; Careless love; Washington and Lee swing 
MUGGSY SPANIER AND HIS BAND 

LA 8722 


Piano solos 

Fascinating rhythm; I can’t get started; I want to be happy; You took advantage of me; 
Indiana; Stars fell on Alabama; Oh, baby; If I could be with you 

JESS STACY 

LA 8737 


Five Feet of Swing 

South Rampart Street parade (a); Solitude (b); I want to be happy (c); 
Song of the Volga boatmen (d); Sleepy time gal (e); Dogtown blues (a); 
Weary blues (b); Hallelujah! (c); I cried for you (d); Drifting apart (e) 

(a) BOB CROSBY AND HIS ORCHESTRA (>) DORSEY BROTHERS’ ORCHESTRA 

(c) CHICK WEBB AND HIS ORCHESTRA (c) JIMMY DORSEY AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
(e) GLEN GRAY AND THE CASA LOMA ORCHESTRA 

LAT 8037 


Woodchoppers’ Ball 

At the woodchoppers’ ball; The golden wedding; Who dat up dere?; 

Yardbird shuffle; Down under} Indian boogie woogie; Blue flame; 

Four or five times; Irresistible you; Chips’ boogie woogie; Las chiapanecas; .. 
Wood-sheddin’ with Woody 

WOODY HERMAN’S FOUR CHIPS LAT 8092 


Basie’s best 

Every tub; Out the window; Sent for you yesterday and here 
youcome today; Shorty George; Red wagon*; Fare thee honey 
fare thee well*; Roseland shuffie; Pennies from heaven 
COUNT BASIE AND HIS ORCHESTRA 

*COUNT BASIE with rhythm accompaniment 

LA 8589 
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murdered out of hand . . .”. Congratula- 
tions for your bold and fair comment, 
Peter! My only disagreement is that the 
murder was not committed simply, but 
with all the prolonged agony of the sadis- 
tic killer. The quicker numbers, “Liza” 
and “Just You”, are much better than the 
slow ones. It seems that Monk has less 
time for morbid introspection on the 
former. Approach with caution, for you 
have been warned. G.L. 

Thelonious Monk (pno), Oscar Pettiford (bs), 
Art Blakey (drs). Recorded, March 17th and 
April 3rd, 1956. 


KEN MOULE ARRANGES 
Nice Work If You Can Get It; Makin’ Whoopee; 
Son Of Ponkle; Prelude To A Kiss; Cobbly; The 
Tired Badger (21 mins.)}—Lulu’s Back In Town; 
My Funny Valentine; You've Done Something 
To My Heart; Lullaby Of The Leaves; High Ratio 
(20 mins.) 


(Decca LK 4192. 12in.LP 35s. 10d.) 


Anyone who listens with pleasure, as 
I do, to the Kenny Baker Dozen broad- 
casts, will find moments to appreciate in 
this recording. It is full of brilliant and 
beautiful arranging, but it is difficult to 
find any heart in it, although there are 
distinct signs of a dry and curious 
romanticism. Wide usage has never yet 
reconciled me to the jittery drum work 
which has become fashionable in recent 
years, and Alan Ganley’s playing here 
does nothing to bridge the gap. Stars of 
the session are the ever versatile Chisholm 
and the agile Dougie Robinson, whose 
touch is lighter than his leader’s. The 
more pleasing tracks are ‘Makin’ 
Whoopee” full of richly attractive voic- 
ings, and the toddling, whimsical “Lulu”. 
but I cannot’ pretend to much 
enthusiasm for the whole confection, 
which is basically cross-word puzzle 
music. 

The notes by Benny Green would, if 
pruned a little, make very humorous 
reading. The curious cover picture shows 
the sombre Mr. Moule in suede creepers; 
the throes of composition; and an 
improbable woodland setting. 

G.B 


Don Rende'l (tnr), Ronnie Ross (bar), Dougie 
Robinson (alto), Leon Calvert (tpt), George 
Chisholm (tmb), Arthur Watts (bs), Alan Ganley 
(drs), Ken Moule (nono, arranger). Recorded 
November, December, January 1956/7. 


RED NORVO 
First Things First; If I Love Again; Confessin’ 
“That I Love You; Everythine I’ve Got Belongs 
‘To You; Live And Let Live! Soft Winds (22 
mins.)—Punkin’ Head; I Didn’t Know What 
Time It Was; Easy Does It; Cabin In The Sky; 
Copy Cat; Move (24 minss.) 


(RCA RD-27013. 12in.LP 37s. 6}d.) 


Sweet Georgia Brown; It Could Hapnen To You; 
Fascinating Rhythm (12 mins.)—Rhee! Oh Rhee!; 
Get Out Of Town; Shin Without A Sail; Porsche 

(124 mins.) 

«London LZ-U14039. 10in.LP 29s. 6$d.) 
Subtitled “Hi-Five” the first of these 
two albums presents some lively, swing- 
ing jazz along Benny Goodman lines. It 
is polite, tasteful, impeccably played and. 
above all, it swings. Red himself may not 
have the power-house approach of Hamp- 
ton, but he handles the vibes with the 
same sensitivity with which he used to 
play the zylophone and it is a pleasure 
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to hear him soloing on numbers such as 
the moody “Live And Let Live” and “I 
Didn't Know What Time It Was”. The 
presence of the flute is less tiresome than 
usual and it has been used with discre- 
tion and effect. 

The second album subtitled ‘“Vibe- 
Rations” features Red with a larger 
group, though playing in much the same 
manner. “Fascinating Rhythm” is an ex- 
cellent performance; subtle and tasteful 
with a light, relaxed beat; while both 
Cole Porter's “Get Out of Town” and 
Hart-Rodgers’ “Ship Without A_ Sail” 
feature neat arrangements and good solo 
work from Norvo. 

This recording was one of the last 
played by guitarist Bill Dillard who lost 
his life shortly afterwards. His style has 
much of the quality of the late Charlie 
Christian, and his contributions to this 
recording give both authority and 
impetus to the rhythm section. 


Hi-Five: Red Norvo (vbs), Bill Douglas (drs), 
Bob Carter (bs), Bob Drasnin (fit, clt, alto), 
Jimmy Wyb‘e (gtr). Recorded 1956. 

Vibe-Raiions: Red Norvo (vbs), Jack Montrose 
(tnr, and fit), Robert Drasnin (fit), Bill 
Kosinski (English horn), Bill Dillard (gtr), Gene 
Wright (bs), Bill Douglas (drs). Recorded Holly- 
wood, May 2Ist and 28th, 1956. 


FONY PARENT?PS RAGTIME 
BAND-RAGPICKERS 
(a) Grace And Beauty; (b) Crawfish Crawl; (a) 
Hiawatha; (b) Entertainer’s Rag; (b) Lily Rag; 
(a) Praline (17 mins.)—(a) Swipsey Cakewalk; (b) 
Nonsense Rag; (a) Sunflower Slow Drag; (b) 
Cataract Rag; (b) Redhead Rag; (a) Hysteries 
Rag (16} mins.) 


(London LTZ-U 15072. 12in.LP 37s. 6$d.) 

This set of rags recorded in 1947/8 
are probably the best that have been 
made in recent years. Leader Parenti 
knows and loves these old tunes and 
gathered about him musicians with simi- 
lar thoughts. I think the trio sides come 
off best, because the simple instrumenta- 
tion is better suited to this style of music, 
but it must be admitted that some of the 
band tracks (“Hysterics” for instance) 
really go. 

Parenti himself is excellent. He has 
great command over his instrument and 
he uses a beautiful liquid tone. His play- 
ing on the fascinating “Sunflower” is 
wonderfully controlled and very swingy, 
but he is heard to advantage on all the 
trio tracks. Sutton is also good at this 
kind of music, although its very shape 
limits his swing to some extent. I like his 
playing particularly on “Cataract” and 
“The Entertainer”. 

Both drummers are very fine, and 
Davidson’s crude horn is just what one 
would expect from a ragtime band of 
the real period. Archey as usual shows a 
high degree of musicianship. S.T. 

(a) Wild Bill Davison (cnt), Jimmy Archey 
(tmb), Tony Parenti (c!t), Ralph Sutton (pno), 
Danny Barke> (bjo), Cyrus St. C’air (tuba), Baby 
Dodds (drs). New York 22/11/47. 

(b) Parenti (cit), Sutton (pno), George Wettling 
(drs). New York 22/1/48. 


THE ART PEPPER QUARTET 
Art’s Onus; I Surrender, Dear; Diane (15 mins.) 
—Pepper Pot; Besame Mucho; Blues At Twilight; 

Val’s Pal (14) mins.) 

(London LZ-U14038. 10in. LP 


_ Art Pepper has a warmer approach to 
jazz than most of the moderns and his 


29s 61d.) 
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style has been well described by Alun 
Morgan in his sleeve notes. I quote: “His 
tone is elegant and clear, his inventions 
have the deceptively simple clarity of a 
true artiste and he has the ability to 
communicate to his listeners real warmth 
and melodic beauty.” 

Art has had a chequered career since 
he left the Kenton band in 1952, but 
these performances mark a new and re- 
formed phase in his career and, judging 
from his playing, a very promising one. 

Also of interest is the delicate and sen- 
sitive piano playing of Russ Freeman 
who lends Art just the right support. 

Art Pepper (alto), Russ Freeman (pno), Ben 
Tucker (bs), Gary Frommer (drs). Recorded, Los 
Angeles, 1956. 


OSCAR PETERSON PLAYS 
GEORGE GERSHWIN 
I Was Doin’ All Right; S’Wonderful—Oh, Lady 
Be Good; I Got Rhythm 
(Columbia SEB 10073. EP Ils. 10d.) 


The main assets of this disc are the 
Gershwin tunes which Peterson treats 
with reasonable respect. Everyone must 
by now be aware of the enormous quan- 
tities of ‘Oscar Peterson Plays This and 
That’ on the market. Well, this is another 
one—a reissue of part of a 12 inch LP. 
This series is getting to be rather a bore, 
and one which has done nothing for 
Peterson. .N. 

Oscar Peterson (ono), Barney Kessel (gtr), Ray 
Brown (bs). 


WALTER ‘FATS’ PICHON 
The Man I Love; A Hundred Years From Today; 
How Deep Is The Ocean; Some Little Bug Is 
Going To Find You; Dark Eyes (17 mins.)—Tea 
For Two; As Time Goes By; Mack The Knife; 
Sweet Lorraine; Ain’t Misbehavin’; One For My 
Baby (17 mins.) 


(Brunswick LAT. 12in.LP 37s. 64d.) 


A good selection of tunes by the resi- 
dent pianist at the Old Absinthe House 
in New Orleans. Pichon sings in pleasant 
manner. but for a pianist who is reputed 
to have played with Kid Ory as far back 
as 1919, his piano playing lacks a real 
spark. 

On many tracks such as “Dark Eyes”, 
“Ain't Misbehavin’” and ‘Mack The 
Knife” (is this going to become a jazz 
evergreen ?) “Fats” gets to swinging, but 
usually there is far too much ‘entertain- 
ment’ laid on for the real jazz to come 
through. Technically he sounds an 
accomplished performer, but his left 
hand work lacks definition, and he plays 
too many flowery passages which don’t 
amount to very much. However this is 
very good entertainment—which is just 
what it was probably meant to be. 


BUDDY RICH 
Let’s Fall In Love; Me And My Jaguar— 
Just Blues 
(Columbia-Clef SEB 10071. EP Ils. 10d.) 


Three good performances from a neat 
group led by drummer Buddy Rich, and 
sparked by the impeccable alto playing 
of Benny Carter. 

“Let's Fall In Love” is a nice per- 
formance with some good Carter and 
fine drumming from Rich throughout. 
Rich’s tribute to Britain’s famous car is 
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an average riff tune which gives Harry 
Edison and Benny a chance to solo, 
while the rhythm section lays down a 
good beat— it’s a pity that it had to be 
faded out. 

The blues side is the least successful of 
the three. It develops into a typical fast- 
paced J.A.T.P. jam session performance, 
only partially redeemed by Benny Carter. 


Buddy Rich (drs), Benny Carter (alto), Georgie 
Auld (tnr), Bob Lawson (bari), Harry ‘‘Sweets’’ 
Edison (tpt), Milt Bernhart (tmb), John Simmons 
(bs), Jimmy Rowles (pno). 


FRANK ROSOLINO 
I May Be Wrong; The Things We Did Last 
Summer; Frieda (17 mins.)}—Doxy; My Delux; 
Flamingo (19 mins.) 


(London LTZ-N15067. 12in.LP 37s. 63d.) 


Frank Rosolino here plays light, re- 
sourceful and swinging trombone and is 
impeccably supported by piano, bass and 
drums. 

“I May Be Wrong” is taken at a nice, 
relaxed tempo with Rosolino displaying 
plenty of feeling and invention—I parti- 
cularly like his two muted choruses. The 
two ballads, “Things” and “Flamingo”, 
give him a chance to show off his charac- 
teristic staccato phrasing and “Frieda” 
and “My Delux” has Sonny Clark play- 
ing some relaxed and technically dazzling 
piano work. A good album, especially re- 
commended for Rosolino’s solo work. 

Frank Rosolino (tmb), Sonny Clark (pno), 
Wilfred Middlebrooks (bs), Stan Levey (drs). Re- 
corded Hollywood, May 1956. 


ANNIE ROSS 
(and the Tony Crombie Quartet) 
Please Don't Talk About Me When I’m Gone; 
Skylark—Manhattan; I’ve Told Every Little Star 
(Nixa NJE 1035. EP 12s. 10}d.) 


Annie Ross sings magnificently in a 
style usually somewhere between that of 
the Christy-Connor brigade and King 
Pleasure’s female disciples. The recording 
of this session is so good that at times 
she seems to be breathing down the back 
of one’s neck, and the work of the quar- 
tet is restrained, apvropriate, dnd very 
elegant. I prefer Cleo Laine who sounds 
less cosmopolitan and more human, but 
for cabaret music of the utmost sophisti- 
cation this is not likely to be bettered. 

Tony Crombie (ono), Roy Piummer (gtr), Bob 
Burns (clit), Lennie Bush (bs). 


ROY and DIZ—No. 2 
Sometimes I'm Happy; I'm Through With Love 
(Gillespie); Can’t We Be Friends (E!dridge); Don’t 
You Know (Peterson); I Don’t Know Why 
(Gillespie); If I Had You (E'dridge) (16 mins.)— 

Limehouse Blues; Blue Moon (18! mins.) 
(Columbia 33CX10084. 12in.LP 41s. 84d.) 


The combination of these two import- 
ant trumpeters on one record, albeit not 
always together, is a happy and success- 
ful one. This strictly a repeat 
performance, following the success of the 
first attempt. The contrast of busy Dizzy 
with the thoughful, economical Roy is 
something which I would, on paper, ex- 
press as a firmly predictable failure. The 
two extroverts prove themselves to have 
so much in common, however, that it is 
hard to fault their combined efforts. Of 


their solo pieces, identified in the list of 
titles above, I select “Can't We Be 
Friends” as my choice. When it comes to 
the two long pieces, each of which runs 
for over nine minutes, there is little to 
choose. The break-neck pace of “Lime- 
house” perhaps encourages too much 
show off and extra-mural activities, but 
“Blue Moon’, taken exceptionally fast, 
provides equal scope for misdemeanours 
on the part of both soloists. In both cases 
the results are exhilarating and success- 
ful, and we are left with a most 
enlightening record of two _ highly 
significant trumpet stylists playing in a 
medium which they both understand and 
enjoy. G.L. 

Roy Eldridge, Dizzy Gillespie (tot), Oscar Peter- 
son (pno), Herb Ellis (gtr), Ray Brown (bs), 
Louis Belson (drs). 


THE QUARTET 


Softly As A Morning Sunrise; Love Me, Pretty 
Baby—Heart And Soul; True Blues 


(London EZ-C 19019. EP 13s. 74$d.) 


The Quartet is, in actual fact, the MJQ, 
although at the time these recordings 
were made the group was billed under 


‘Milt Jackson’s name. The music is fine, 


and you'll find plenty to enthuse about in 
the solos of Milt and John Lewis and the 
sympathetic support. 

It’s interesting to note that the group at 
this time utilised only simple, extremely 
sketchy themes as opposed to the more 
complex arrangements which currently 
comprise their library. Milt is the princi- 
pal soloist on this set, and he has plenty 
to say on each of the tracks. A some- 
what less interesting John Lewis also 
contributes some pleasant piano solos, 
and his “comping”, as always, is excel- 
lent—particularly enjoyable’ in his 
economic solo on “Softly”. Milt's best 
solo is to be found on the only original 
of the set—his own “True Blues”. 

K.G. 

Milt Jackson (vbs), John Lewis (pno), Percy 

Heath (bs), Kenny Ciarke (drs). 1952. 


SESSION AT RIVERSIDE 
I Want To Be Happy; Broadway; Session At 
Riverside (17 mins.)—Undecided; Out Of No- 
where; Escape Hatch (17 mins.) 


(Cap:tol T7611. 12in.LP 33s. 84d.) 


On this record, N.Y. answers L.A., and 
damme if the West Coast doesn’t win 
hands down. You remember that excel- 
lent “Session at Midnight” on Capitol 
LCT 6110 with Benny Carter, Willie 
Smith, Harry Edison, Jimmy Rowles, 
Gus Bivona, etc. ? Well, this is to the 
same formula, but it doesn’t come off so 
well. 

It is also to what might be called Buck 
Clayton’s jam-session formula, but the 
musicians are not so wisely chosen. 
Someone at Capitol preferred to play safe 
with good readers and stale sessioneers, 
and they are outclassed in every depart- 
ment by the Westerners except on tenor 
and bass, instruments in the hands of 
Coleman Hawkins and Milt Hinton. 
Apart from their work, and some trum- 
pet flights by Shavers, most of the music 
is rather undistinguished, anonymous, 
lacking in personality. Although the 
tempos are good, they are insufficiently 
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contrasted, and while the whole session 
has a professional sound, it is oddly un- 
convincing. 

Lou Stein plays crisply rhythmic 
piano, but there is too much of him and 
he does not provide Jimmy Rowles’ im- 
aginative touches, nor his swing. Urbie 
Green is still intent on blowing too many 
notes. Billy Butterfield often sounds like 
a poor man’s Joe Newman. As com- 

pared even with Bivona’s, the clarinet 
Peanuts Hucko lacking in 
character. Earl Warren’ blows Bird- 
flavoured alto—with continuity, Jerome 
and McGarity are competent, but in no 
sense artists of stature. So it is really all 
up to Hawk. and though not overly in- 
spired, he does his best. For us, his 
burly, lusty sound and turbulent concep- 
tions are unfailing kicks. And there is 
Milt Hinton, like so many other great 
contemporary bassists, a saviour of the 
scene, swinging smoothly and surely all 
the way. The rhythm section as a whole 
does swing, although Ryerson does not 
impress and Osie Johnson at times 
irritates. 


I don’t want to give a wrong impres- 
sion of this session. It is happy music, 
good for parties and dancing, but not 
important qualitatively for close listen- 
ing. Some of the background riffs are 
superb, however, and they are well 
played, Better try to hear this one for 
yourself. Solo routines are given on the 
sleeve. 

S.D. 


Charlie Shavers, Billy Butterfield (tpt), Urbie 
Green, Lou McGarity (tb), Peanuts Hucko (c), 
Earl Warren (as), Coleman Hawkins, Jerry 
Jerome (ts), Lou Stein (p), Art Ryerson (g), Milt 
Hinton (b), Osie Johnson (d), for all titles except 
“Out Of Nowhere’’. (N.Y.C. May 25th, 1956). 

“Out Of Nowhere’’: Billy Butterfield (tpt), Lou 
McGarity (tb), Coleman Hawkins (ts), Lou Stein 
(p), Arvell Shaw (b), Osie Johnson (d). (N.Y.C. 
May 26th, 1956). 


TOMMY SHEPHERD AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 


Darn That Dream; Walk With Me; Touch Of 

Your Lins; Stop, Look And Run; Prelude To A 

Kiss; Lullaby Of The Leaves (19 mins.)}—What 

Is There To Say; See How You Are; Take Care; 

I'll Be Back For More; Misty; Here I Am In 
Love Again (18 mins.) 


(Vogue-Coral LVA 9046. 12in.LP 37s. 6}$d.) 


A very melodic set that never gets 
exciting, but which makes pleasant listen- 
ing. Shepherd’s trombone playing is the 
natural successor to that of the late 
Tommy Dorsey, and it seems strange to 
think he led the Kenton trombone team 
for a period, Riding on the excellent bass 
playing of Milt Hinton and Osie John- 
son’s sound drumming the solos never 
drag, but in the main the tempos seem 
too slow, and it is only the up tempo 
tracks (“I'll Be Back”) that the music 
really gets off the floor. 

Best soloist is the reliable Al Cohn. 
but Travis has some good spots and 
Pierce takes a good solo on “See How 
You Are .” S.F. 

Nick Travis (tot), Tommy Shepherd (tmb), 
Al Cohn (tnr/bs-cit), Hal MeKusick (alto /clt), 
Sam Marowitz (alto), Charlie O'Kane (bari), Nat 
Pierce (pno), Mit Hinton (bs), Barry Gailbraith 
(gtr), Osie Johnson (drs). 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


DON SHIRLEY 
Sometimes I'm Happy; But Not For Me; 
Tenderly; What Is There To Say; Autumn 
Leaves (21 mins.)—Atonal Ostinato Blues In B 
Fiat; When I Fall In Leve; Over The Rainbow; 
Let's Fall In Love: Walkin’ By The River 
(214 mins.) 
(London HA-A 2046. 12in.LP 37s. 6$d.) 


There is no denying that Shirley plays 
a lot of pretty music, but I would stoutly 
refute anyone who told me he plays jazz. 
There are moments when he swings a 
little. but for the most part he seems 
intent on showing us just how tunes 
such as these sound played in the modern 
classical manner. I think it was a pity he 
didn’t stick with his classics and leave the 
jazz alone for he is obviously a pianist of 
great talent. 

Richard Davis provides a very sound 
bass line, and plays some intelligent stuff 
on the blues with the screwy title. 

I shall probably be told (by B.N. of 
course) that I am the only person who 
doesn’t appreciate this man. Sorry, but I 
don’t admire Monk either. S.T. 


KAY STARR 
Stardust: Honeysuckle Rose; Baby, Won't You 
Please Come Home; ['m_ Confessin’; Who's 
Foolin’ Who; St. Louis Blues; Stormy Weather: 
Sunday (22 mins.)—Sweet Lorraine; After You've 
Gone; I Cried For You; There's A Lull In My 
Life; Where Or When; Love Me Or Leave Me; 
All Of Me; Dixieland Band (18 mins.) 


(London HA-U 2039. 12in.LP 37s. 63d.) 


This batch of fine old tunes were re- 
corded by Kay Starr with a curiously 
mixed but surprisingly cohesive accom- 
panying group, before she forsook jazz to 
become a highly successful pop singer. 
The tracks have quite a history. Origin- 
ally recorded by Ted Yerxa for his 
Lamplighter label, they were  subse- 
quently re-released on Crystalete and, 
when the latter went into liquidation, 
were acquired for Liberty from whom 
they have now been obtained by London. 

Much of the interest lies in the 
accompaniments and you will find much 
excellent solo work from such varied 
jazzmen as Barney Bigard, Ray Linn, Vic 
Dickenson, Calvin Jackson and Willie 
Smith. Joe Venuti pops up with some 
typical fiddling on “Dixieland Band”: 
Barney is well featured on “Sweet 
Lorraine”: and Vic Dickenson contri- 
butes neatly to “Who's Foolin’ Who’. 
Kay is at her best on “Stormy Weather”. 
“All of Me” and a sparkling version of 
“Sunday” which features some more 
good solo work from Barney Bigard. 

(Collective personnel from several sessions) 
Barney Bigard (cit), Joe Venuti (vin), Willie 
Smith (alto). Vic Dickenson (tmb), Ray Linn 
(tpt), Calvin Jackson and Milt Raskin (pno), Red 
Callender (bs), Allen Reuss (gtr). Zutty Singleton 
(drs) Recorded Ho!lywood, December 1945 /46 


THE THIRD FESTIVAL OF 
BRITISH JAZZ 
Lullaby In Rhythm -Stomovin’ At The Savoy 
(Decca DFE 6389. EP IIs. 5id.) 


These two recordings come from a 
Festival Hall concert promoted by the 
NJF in November last year. Already two 
12 inch LP’s have been issued from the 
recordings made, and this EP is a fur- 


ther edition. It was, in fact, a fruitful 
musical event. 

The first track here is by the Alan 
Clare Quartet. Alan is undoubtedly one 
of our best pianists. His harmonic ideas 
and general flow of invention are in ad- 
vance of most of his contemporaries—yet 
he is little known amongst the general 
jazz following. The NJF therefore took a 
chance in presenting him at the concert— 
a decision that was vindicated by the 
applause that can be heard at the end 
of this record. 

The second side features the short 
lived Courtley-Seymour Orchestra. They 
were also an unknown quantity at the 
time of this concert, but a very promising 
one. With the present trend against big 
bands, it would appear that the British 
scene is unlikely to witness the emer- 
gence of any big bands of this calibre for 
some time. The band, on this track, is 
shown to be somewhat messy in_ its 
section work, but very vital. B.N. 

Alan Clare Quartet—Alan Clare (pno), Lennie 
Bush (bs),. ike Isaacs (gtr), Allan Ganley (drs). 

The Courtley-Seymour Orchestra—Bert Court- 
ley (tpt ‘vibes), Jack Seymour (bs), George Boo- 
cock, Al Spooner, Doug Taylor (tpts), Tony 
Russell, Eddie Harvey (tmbs), Jimmy Walker 
(alto). Norman Hunt, Jack Massey (tnrs), Gerry 
Gerke (bari), Don Innes (ono), Douggie Cooper 
(drs) 


SARAH VAUGHAN 
Lush Life; I'm The Girl; Shake Down The Stars; 
I've Got Some Crying To Do; My Romance; 
I Loved Him (i8!} mins.)—Lonely Woman; The 
Masquerade Is Over; The Boy Next Door; Old 
Folks; Only You Can Say; A Sinner Kissed An 
Angel (18} mins.) 


(EmArcy EJL 1258. 12in.LP 35s. 10d.) 


Miss Vaughan forsakes the role of 
jazz singer (modern) for that of ballad 
singer (conventional), still striving to re- 
tain the jazz inflection which is built into 
her voice. The result is not at all dis- 
agreeable, if only because she has left 
behind some of her most annoying 
tricks, which used to hall-mark her out- 
and-out jazz efforts. In “Lonely Woman” 
she tries to emulate Billie Holiday, in a 
piece written by Benny Carter, with 
words by Ray Sonin. The accompaniment 
is insignificant from a jazz point of view, 
consisting of lush string backgrounds, 
well orchestrated by Hal Mooney. 

A Tree In The Park; Little Girl Blue; Comes 

Love; But Not For Me; My Darling, My Darling; 

Lucky In Love (16) mins.)}—Autumn In New 

York; It Never Entered My Mind; If This Isn’t 

Love; The Touch Of Your Hand; Homework; 
Bewitched (17 mins.) 


(Mercury MPL 6522 l2in.LP 35s. 10d.) 


Linger Awhile; These Thines I Offer You; My 

Tormented Heart; Lonely Girl; Mighty Lonesome 

Feelin’; Blues Serenade (15! mins.)—Lover’s 

Quarrel; I Confess; Don’t Be Afraid; I'm Crazy 

To Love You; Just A Moment More; Sinner Or 
Saint (164 mins.) 


(Philips BBL 7165 }2in.LP 37s. 64d.) 


The same remarks apply to both these 
LPs. The accompaniments have little jazz 
content, but Sarah has a magnificent 
voice and manages at times to sound like 
the perfect cross between the Misses 
Holiday and Fitzgerald--high praise in- 
deed. From the Mercury disc. I would 
pick “Comes Love’, “Lucky In Love”’.and 
“If This Isn't Love”——all are sung with a 
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real beat and fine intonation. The best 
tracks from the Philips are “Lonesome 
Feelin’ and “Blues Serenade”. 

S.T. 


THE GEORGE WALLINGTON TRIO 

Before Dawn; A Nicht In Tunisia; If I Love 

Again; Your Laughter (12 mins.)—Thoroughbred; 

Without Reservation; Mornings Dew; Busman’s 
Holiday (12 mins.) 


(Co'umbia 33C 9035. 10in.LP 30s. 114d.) 


Wallington has long been one of my 
favourite pianists but on this showing, 
he’s just a__ little disappointing. 
“Thoroughbred” is moderately interest- 
ing, and although the pianist displays a 
subtle fluency on the frantic “Reserva- 
tion”, he really doesn’t manage to say an 
awful lot. The slower “Dew” is more 
rewarding, and finds George at his in- 
ventive best. “Holiday” is another 
quickie, and bassist Curly Russell and 
drummer Art Taylor help things along 
here with some driving rhythm work. 
“Dawn” is heavy going at times, but on 
the whole it’s quite pleasant. Dizzy’s 
well-worn “Tunisia” is not bad but Tay- 
lor’s slapping brushwork tends to 
irritate, Russell impresses, however, with 
a thoughtful though all-too-short bass 
solo. I like the relaxed pace of “Again”, 
also George's purposeful solo and careful 
choice of — Finally. there’s a like- 
able ballad, “Laughter”, to close a varied, 
though somewhat inconsistent set. 

K.G. 

George Wallington (pno), Curly Russell (bs), 
Art Taylor (drs). 


LU WATTERS’ YERBA BUENA 
JAZZ BAND 
Maple Leaf Rag; Ostrich Walk; Chanticleer; 
Down Home Rag (11 mins.)—Doing The Ham- 
bone; Aunt Hagar’s Blues; Hivh Society; 
Muskrat Ramble; Bees Knees (15 mins.) 


(Columbia 33C 9036. 10in.LP 30s. 114d.) 


The mixture very much as before. The 
spirit is willing, the material good, and 
the rhythm just awful. The tuba grunts, 
the drums boom and the banjo’s plonk 
dominates everything. But nevertheless 
the band stand as a symbol of the jazz 
revival and as such must be praised for 
their valour and, at times, vigour. 1 have 
always liked “Hambone” as a tune and 
the band play it with zest. Much the 
same can be said for “Bees Knees” and 
“Chanticleer”. S.T. 


WESTCHESTER WORKSHOP 
Key Chain; Love For Sale; Bert Flight; Minor 
Incident (17 mins.)—Fruity Tutti; The Beak; No 
Coast At All; Carmenooch (18 mins.) 


(London LTZ-Z15073. 12in.LP 37s. 64d.) 


It is a worthy idea for record com- 
panies to sponsor experimental jazz 
groups, but the playing of this group 
amounts to litthke more than immature 
doodling. The experimenters dre well 
meaning and certainly have more musical 
knowledge than their counterparts in the 
average traditional group, but there is no 
originality about their playing. 

Their leader, Vinnie Riccitelli, was res- 
ponsible for seven out of the eight tunes, 
but the best track is Cole Porter’s “Love 
For Sale” where the melody line is so 
superior that, apart from anything else, 
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the performance achieves stature by com- 
parison. 
The sleeve notes maintain that this 
group manage to wed East and West 
Coast jazz styles into a unique marriage, 
full title of this album being “Unique 
Jazz From the Westchester Workshop”. 
London obtained this LP from Unique 
Records, in New York, which just should 
put the word in its proper perspective. 


Vinnie Riccitelli (alto), Joe Shepley (tpt), Car- 
men Leggio (tnr), Eddie Bert (tmb), Gene Allen 
(bari), Dolph Castellano (pno), Eddy Tone (bs), 
Joe Venuto (drs). 


KAI WINDING AND HIS SEPTET 
Whistle While You Work; My Little Girl; Blue 
Room; Nutcracker; Breezin’ Along With The 
Breeze; Jim And Andy’s; Old School Ties (19 
mins.)— Captain Kut-cha; Every Girl Is My 
Valentine; Blanket Of Blues; Sunday; Nice Work 
If You Can Get It; I Want To Be Happy 

(20 mins.) 


(Philips BBL 7150. 12in.LP 37s. 6$d.) 


The unorthodox instrumentation here 
imposes certain limitations, the most 
obvious being the lack of variety in 
sound, but this has been mainly over- 
come by an ingenious use of mutes and 
some equally clever scoring. 

Winding is a fluent thinking soloist, 
and Wayne Andre is equally as agile and 
inventive. Fontana also has plenty to say, 
exhibiting an unbelievably flawless tech- 
nique, and Dick Lieb (who doesn’t solo) 
completes the bone quartet, Nat Pierce’s 
“Captain” really moves, and is probably 
the best track of the set. Cohn’s different 
arrangement of “Whistle” includes some 
excellent section work, and there’s a fine 
chase routine on another Cohn original 
“Blues”. Wayne Andre wrote “Nut- 
cracker” (4 tasteful, swinging affair), and 
Brookmeyer, in addition to “Ties”, also 
turned im a relaxed, easy-paced arrange- 
ment of the well-worn “Nice Work”. The 
horns produce a nice tonal blend on 
“Breeze” and Franklin’s likeable 
arrangement of “Happy”. A successful 
experiment, well worth hearing. K.G. 

Kai Winding, Carl Fontana, Dick Lieb, Wayne 
Andre (tmbs), Roy Frazee (pno), Kenny O’Brien 
(bs), Jack Franklin (drs). 


“SHORTS” 


EDDIE CONDON’S ALL STARS 
Royal Garden Blues; I’m Comin’ Virginia—From 
Monday On; Singin’ The Blues 
(Philips BBE 12098. EP 12s. 104d.) 

Part of the “Memories of Bix” LP 
issued on BBL 7109. Particularly note- 
worthy for some good trumpet playing 
by Pete Pesci. S.T. 


JOE DANIELS JAZZ GROUP 
Avalon-New Orleans Parade 

(Parlophone R 4324. 78rpm. 6s. 34d.) 

Good, professional Dixieland music. 
Tenor, trombone and clarinet show them- 
selves as good soloists, but the rhythm is 
as stiff and unyielding as an iron bed- 
stead. 


BENNY GOODMAN 
Nice Work If You Can Get It; Vibraphone Blues 
Moonglow; Nagasaki 
(Philips BBE 12101. EP 12s. 104d.) 


‘Part of the 1952 concert, the whole of 


which is available on LP BBL 7009. First 
track is by the trio with Teddy Wilson 
and Gene Krupa, Lionel Hampton being 
added for the other tracks. S.T. 


AL HIBBLER 
(with Count Basie Bie Band) 


Going To Chicavo Blues; Sent For You Yesterday 
And Here You Come Today 
(Columbia LB 10066. 78. 7s. 4d.) 

Two Rushing numbers sung nearly in 
Jimmy’s style, but without his distinction 
and assurance. Excellent Basie support; 
band and soloists in fine form. G.B 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 
AND HIS BAND 
Elizabeth; Blue For Waterloo 
(Esquire 10-501. 78. 6s. 3d.) 

The front line give out nicely in these 
eight year old sides, Keith Christie doing 
well, and Humph himself sounding at 
times like vintage Mannone. G.B. 


MERSEYSIDE JAZZ BAND 
Chicago Buzz; Blues Doctor—Grandpa’s Spells: 
Working Man Blues 
(Esquire EP 130. 13s. 

A vigorous, bouncy, but slightly sour 
performance of New Orleans intentioned 
(but Chicago sounding) British Jazz. 
Plenty of punch, but limited pleasure. 


OSCAR PETERSON 
Soft Sands—Echoes 
(HMV POP366. 78 rpm. 6s. 34d.) 
Peterson sounds at home with a lush 
accompaniment from the Buddy Breg- 
man orchestra. Not for the likes of us. 


FREDDY RANDALL AND 
HIS BAND 
Jealousy —Esox 
(Parlophone R 4322. 78 rpm. 6s. 3}d.) 
Competent Dixieland stuff from the 
Randall band, which seems to change its 
style very little as the years go by, but 
also becomes technically more proficient. 


PEGGY SEEGER 
Freight Train; Cumberland Gap 
(Topic TRC 107. 78. 6s. 3d.) 
Good folky singing, relaxed and easy, 
with no tricks, and some real guitar work 
and banjo picking. Try this and leave 
the Whiskey alone. G.B. 


2.10 SKIFFLE GROUP 
I'm A-Looking For A Home; When The Saints 
Go Marching In 
(Esquire 10-S02. 78. 6s. 3d.) 

A serious group; these sides would be 
helped by more single-string work and 
less washboard. First side fair, the second 
a write-off. G.B. 


CHUCK WILLIS 
C.C. Rider—Ease The Pain 
(London HL-E8444. 45/78 rpm. 6s. 7id.) 
Willis is a blues singer of note, but 
the procedings here are so cluttered up 
by a choir that one can forget this one. 
“Rider” is not the one you know. 
S.T. 


THAT CRAZY MUSIC 


The Story of North American Jazz 
by Ettior PAUL 
(Frederick Muller 16/- 280pp.) 

This book is crazier than the music 
it purports to describe. The amount of 
irrelevant material contained between its 
two blue covers must be read to be be- 
lieved. But trust me and be warned: it’s 
an excruciating experience. 

If you want to read all about St. 
Cecilia twice, or have access to facetious 
breakdowns on the stories of such 
operas as “Aida”, “I| Trovatore”, “Par- 
sifal”, “L’Africaine’ and “Girl of the 
Golden West”, this is just the job for 


you. If, however, you are primarily in- 
terested in jazz, there isn’t much point 
in starting before page 149. 

Much of even the scanty jazz informa- 
tion provided is inaccurate. Thus Bunk 
Johnson was still alive in 1956, poor 
Jimmy McPartland was dead, and Bar- 
ney Bigard was playing the “test bit” 
from “High Society” every day before 
breakfast! In a chapter headed “Bop”, 
Ella Fitzgerald and Slim Gaillard appear 
as pioneers; there is the full story of 
Monteclair’s opera, “Jeptha’s Daughter”; 
a mention of “The Monk” refers to 
Guido d’Arezzo; Feather and 
Ulanov are admired as “hep articulate 
critical authorities.” In ducky 
“Glossary of Jazz Terms” at the back, 
Be-Bop is carefully explained as “a _re- 
finement of Bop”. His fifteen years in 
Hollywood has surely done for the 
author of “The Narrow Street” ! 

At one time he seems to have spent 
some nights at the Downtown Café 
Society in New York, after which he be- 
came an authority on jazz piano. There 
Teddy Wilson played his “systematically 
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ornate essentially conventional 
style”, whereas pianist Hazel Scott—‘she 
took your breath away”. If you have 
been mistakenly underrating this lady, 
you ought to know that “no pianist, 
male or female, has a left hand to match 
hers.” 

The book, in short, is a bad joke. I 
fear that the present abundance of bad 
books and bad records augurs ill for the 
future of music. STANLEY DANCE 


KING JOE OLIVER 


by B. A. L. Rust & Wactrer C. ALLEN 
(Jazz Book Club 224pp.) 

An invaluable book for anyone in- 
terested in the historical beginnings of 
jazz and the King Oliver Band in parti- 
cular. Originally produced in) mimeo- 
graph, this edition by the Jazz Book 
Club is the first time it has appeared in 
printed form, I have nothing to add to 
my previous review (January 1956), and 
can only advise you to add this book 
to your jizz library without delay 


SINCLAIR TRAILL 


G.B. 
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consisting exclusively of traditional jazz 


of George Lewis, I decided not to deliver it, however, 


JACK LUCAS 


WAYS 


HOT 


The following article was originally designed as a lecture to be addressed to a faculty group at the University of Minnesota 


fans. It was intended to persuade some of them to open their ears to jazz other than that 
when I finally realised that for most of them even Kid Ory represents too 


radical a departure from New Orleans. Later, invited to speak before a student gathering at the same institution, I determined to 
present this paper. Since these students were as dedicated to modern jazz as their teachers were to the traditional, I thought it 
ought to do them good to be told to extend their listening and expand their taste. This time at any rate I gave the talk and can 
report that nobody fired at me from the back of the room. How many rose and stole silently out into the night, I cannotsay. 


Jazz music has always been subject to 
controversy. It is still split by internal 
faction and seems moreover to batten on 
it. Exponents of each mode presume to 


deny the name of jazz to all the rest. Yet 
jazz, itself a thing of infinite variations, 
admits of many varieties. Its state is 
healthy precisely in proportion to this 
latitude. If a two-party system is sound, 
jazz is as hale as the nation. The prin- 
cipal contention is currently that between 
the traditionalists and the modernists. 
There are also beneficent minorities, 
though in this case they are not the ex- 
tremists but the more moderate elements 
amidst the antipodes. Jazz is not an 
African witch-doctor drumming up busi- 
ness on a jackal jaw or hollow log, nor 
is it a European maitre or maestro 
letting his long hair down, nor is it a 
Cuban Republican or Royal Canadian 
playing pretty for well-heeled swells to 
court or caper to. It has its limits, but 
they are liberal. Though Jelly Roll Mor- 
ton would have denied it, Buddy Bolden 
was playing jazz sixty years ago; though 
Louis Armstrong might deny it today, 
Dizzy Gillespie is playing jazz too. The 
matter of quality remains an insoluble 
issue while the very question of kind is 
£9 open to dispute. It may help to de- 
monstrate that jazz can be at least six 
ways hot. 

Certain basic distinctions involve both 
subject and object of jazz, Discounting 
here the spirituals, jazz was designed in 
the beginning, as it is now, for march- 
ing or dancing or listening. Its earliest 
material, still the backbone of its reper- 
toire, consisted of marches and rags and 
blues. The first were performed in streets 
and cemeteries by brass bands as a con- 
voy for parades and a cortege for 
funerals; the second, in bars and brothels 
by solo pianists as an invitation to enter 
and an inducement to spend; the third, 
in taverns and thoroughfares by solitary 
singers (sometimes self-accompanied and 
sometimes with instrumentalists) as en- 
tertainment paradoxically calculated to 


raise and maintain spirits. It does not 
signify at present that they were often 
employed as well for private, non- 
professional purposes. Though all three 
forms and functions obtained from the 
outset Wherever jazz was played, each 
soon became and long remained the 
specialty of a particular place. Thus the 
march can be regarded as practically, if 
by no means exclusively, indigenous to 
New Orleans, the rag to Saint Louis, and 
the blues to Kansas City. Instances 
abound ‘even today 

An excellent example of the New 
Orleans march is afforded by “Bourbon 
Street Parade”, performed by its com- 


poser Paul Barbarin under the direction 
of George Lewis (London H-APB 1041). 
The band—horns stripped to meet mini- 
mal requirements, rhythm altered to suit 
studio conditions — ideally represents 
what New Orleans still has to offer. It 
contains Kid Ory’s current trumpeter 
Alvin Alcorn, Papa Celestin’s last trom- 
bonist Bill Matthews, Paul Barbarin’s 
own pianist Lester Santiago, and two 
men who. worked alongside Lewis for 
Bunk Johnson—Lawrence Marrero on 
banjo and Slow Drag Pavageau on bass. 
Paul himself starts the parade by a roll- 
off complete with bugle-call signal from 
Alcorn. The trumpet then states the 
theme in straightforward fashion, sus- 
tained as usual by trombone and laced 
by clarinet. Next comes a chorus allow- 
ing Alcorn a respite as Lewis takes over 
the lead, seconded vigorously by 
Matthews. This is succeeded in turn by 
a three-way front-line variation, the 
trumpet 4gain on top. What follows con- 
stitutes the only real departure from the 
traditional New Orleans concept, a piano 
solo with double-string backing that 
would be omitted out of necessity from 
a genuine parade. It is nonetheless quite 
in the spirit of the occasion, as is the 
final ensemble in which the largest liber- 
ties yet are taken with the original 
melody. giving promise of further free- 
doms down the block. 
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A typical and splendid rag is ‘“Helio- 
trope Bouquet”, written half a century 
ago by the finest of St. Louis pianists in 
collaboration with the greatest of St. 
Louis composers. The former, Louis 
Chauvin, who was responsible for the 
first two strains, died in 1908 at an 
earlier age than Keats or Pergolesi. The 
man who completed it was his mentor, 
Scott Joplin, fifteen years Chauvin’s 
senior and destined to survive him by 
another nine. John Stark, who issued 
Chauvin’s only published rag, called it 
“the audible poetry of motion”. The 
description, rather florid even for “Helio- 
trope Bouquet”, seems almost justified 
by the second flight. Thirty years ago 
this section was converted into “Heebie 
Jeebies” by Boyd Atkins and_ success- 
fully exploited instrumentally by Louis 
Armstrong. The rag in its entirety has 
recently been revived by Knocky Par- 
ker, a true professor (of English at 
Kentucky Wesleyan) born a decade after 
Chauvin’s death. As brilliantly per- 
formed by Parker (Audiophile AP-28), 
it moves from graceful opening to dyn- 
amic close with a cumulative intensity 
rarely achieved by the solo pianist. Noth- 
ing could be superficially more unlike 
“Bourbon Street”, yet “Heliotrope” is 
no less essentially jazz. 

To represent the blues take “Cherry 
Red” (London LTZ-K_ 15053). composed 
and performed by Big Joe Turner and 
Pete Johnson, a veteran pair from Kan- 
sas City. Fundamentally an eight-bar 
(two-line) form rather than the twelve- 
bar (three-line) variety, this number is 


characteristic of Joe Turner’s blues. (The 
old Memphis traditional published by 
Handy as “Joe Turner” is, on the other 
hand, a twelve-bar blues.) “Cherry Red” 
contains here two divisions of five chor- 
uses each but four unequal subdivisions, 
the first a single chorus, the second four 
choruses, the third three choruses, and 
the fourth two choruses. Big Joe (6° 2” 
and 250 pounds) sings sections two and 
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four, Lawrence Brown takes a trombone 
in between, while Johnson _intro- 
duces it all on piano. Backed by Freddy 
Green’s guitar, Walter Page’s bass, and 
Cliff Leeman’s drums, Pete’s keyboard 
work marks a_ sharp contrast with 
Knocky’s ragtime; with the saxes of 
Pete Brown and Frank Wess behind him, 
the ex-Ellington trombonist plays in a 
way very different from the Barbarin- 
Lewis soloists; and to the obbligato of 
Joe Newman’s trumpet Turner shouts his 
forthright, lowdown blues. Big Joe’s 
couplets may seem something less than 
heroic, his diction lacking in clarity and 
his development in continuity, but about 
the force of his delivery there can be 
no doubt. He is.singing the blues as they 
were meant to be sung, for kicks and for 
keeps. Worlds apart though Turner and 
Parker seem, Big Joe and Knocky are 
actually so compatible that some of their 
happiest dates have been played together. 
Jazz is like that. 


Beyond such elementary distinctions 
as those of subject and object, or form 
and function, lie others almost as ob- 
vious if scarcely so simple. All jazz in- 
volves improvisation, but of such im- 
provising there are several dominant 
modes. Three schools are _ presently 
battling it out—the traditionists, who 
conform more or less to the fixed Dixie- 
land instrumentation and subscribe in 
general to the standard New Orleans 
procedure; the modernists, who repudi- 
ate conventional jazz practices and ad- 
vocate instead a progressive application 
of principles deriving in part from 
classical music; and the transitional- 
moderates, who adopt a compromise 
view 4nd combine old methods with new. 
Chicago was long the seat and is still a 
source of small-band adherents, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles have furn- 
ished the scene of much _ bop-cool 
activity, while New York remains the 
home of big-band swing. The chief 
apologists today—practitioners as well 
theorists—-are respectively Eddie 
Condon, Dave Brubeck. and Duke 
Ellington. Good instances can accord- 
ingly be found in a Condon session, a 
Brubeck solo, an Ellington score. 


Having recruited a sometime steve- 
dore, a practising professor, and an erst- 
while bartender tc supply our march, 
our rag, and our blues; let us call upon 
Brother Matthew, Boyce Brown that 


was, to jam with Condon. Among the 
numbers especially favoured by Chica- 
goans is that Berney-Casey-Pinkard 
evergreen “Sweet Georgia Brown,” a 
32-bar poptune typical in pattern (A-A- 
B-A) but superior in quality (its melodic 
line and chord structure being eminently 
agonducive to improvisation). For this 
affair, intended to feature Brown's alto 
sax, Eddie assembled an all-star eight- 
piece group, the maximum size desirable 


for a Dixieland ensemble. As is custom- 
ary with Condon, collective passages 
come only at the beginning dnd end, 
while solos comprise’ most of the per- 
formance. Ernie Caceres starts with two 
on clarinet, backed by the rhythm sec- 
tion on the first and the horns on the 
second; trumpeter Wild Bill Davison 
takes the next against stoptime; Cutty 
Cutshall on trombone and Caceres on 
baritone sax follow with one apiece, 
both supported by rhythm alone; three 
in a row then go to Boyce, one with 
rhythm and two with horns behind him; 
and drummer George Wettling has the 
final solo to himself. All this is con- 
trived not by an arranger (as Ernie 
Wilkins did it for Turner) but according 
to spontaneous indications from Condon 
(who here gave up his guitar chair to 
Paul Smith in order to turn conductor). 
To him too belongs credit for the un- 
usual manner in which this whole thing 
concludes—a series of four-bar tags (the 
first and last by Wettling designed to 
match his intro) allotted all previous 
soloists as well as pianist Gene Schroe- 
der, bassist Bob Casey, and clarinettist 
Pee Wee Russell. For playing, however, 
Brother Matthew takes the palm (Para- 
mount ABC-121). 


It is difficult to imagine a greater con- 
trast to Condon within the realm of 
jazz than Dave Brubeck, the product of 
a classical training that included study 
with Milhaud and Schénberg. Yet for 
all his modernism Brubeck is well with- 
in the realm. Perhaps his early Octet 


was not, specializing as it did in com- 
positions orchestrated so completely that 
no room was left for improvising; but 
his Quartet has provided the real thing 
from its inception, collective and indi- 
vidual improvisation being predominant 
in every performance. “I believe”, says 
Brubeck, “that jazz in its highest form 
will always be improvised, no matter 
how much of the world’s music it en- 
compasses. To me, improvisation in jazz 
is the reason for its co-existence with 
classical music”. Dave justly contends 
that, in employing certain classical tech- 
niques in arranging or improvising, he 
is not so much innovating as merely 
extending the jazz tradition. He is only 
the latest (save for Johnny Eaton) in a 
long line (from Tony to Milt Jackson) 
who have contributed to its develop- 
ment. “Each of us”, he maintains, “hopes 
to add new dimensions to the ‘main- 
stream’ by pushing its present boundaries 
a little wider, digging a little deener, and 
perhaps discovering new sources of 
inspiration in neglected tributaries. 
Such an effort is his “Two-Part Con- 
tention” (Philips BBL-7116), really a 
three-part invention imovrovised as a 
piano solo upon a motif original with 
Brubeck. Dave describes it as follows: 
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“Two-Part Contention” is divided into- 
three sections, marked by three tempo 
changes, The first is a medium tempo; 
..the second, slow and the last, a fast 
tempo. The written portion of this 
tune is heard in the opening 32 bars. 
These two melodic lines are repeated 
throughout the piece. In the second 
section (slow tempo) I introduced a 
pattern of answering the right hand 
with the left hand, abruptly changing 
the register of the piano. In the third 
(fast) section, I tried to improvise 
within the limitations of two lines in 
the first chorus. 


There is about this none of the 
frenetic, frustrate character of Condon’s 
music; it is jazz, nonetheless, from start 
to finish. 


Brubeck also plays a thing he calls 
“The Duke”, a tribute to the man he- 


regards as the greatest figure in all of° 
jazz. For a sample of the Duke's own 
wares turn to “The Jeep Is Jumping”, 
composed by Ellington and Hodges as a 
showcase for the latter's alto sax (Beth- 
lehem BCP-60). Though the seven-piece 
arrangement of 1938 has been expanded 
to fit the Duke’s present 15-piece band, 
it swings as freely as ever. Like “Sweet 
Georgia Brown”, it is a 32-bar tune; like 
“Two-Part Invention”, it contains three 
developments of the theme announced’ 
by the reed section in the sixteen intro- 
ductory measures. The first variation is 
Johnny’s own, a brilliant display of 
virtuosity coupled with imagination and 
at the same time a stunning contrast to 
the work of Boyce Brown. An ensemble: 
riff, interrupted by a string-bass solo on 
the bridge, constitutes the second chorus 
and demonstrates Ellington’s immense 
gift for orchestration. The final treat- 
ment opens with a repetition of the 
introduction, recalls Hodges to cross the 
bridge, and closes with a reed restate- 
ment of the theme Against answering 
brass. This too is jazz—Ellingtonia—the- 
sort that thirty years ago first took Har- 
lem by storm. Not march or ragtime or 
blues, neither traditional nor modernist, 
it contains elements of each and deserves 
to rank with all. So there is no single 
thing which alone is jazz and no one> 
right way to play it. 

Note: Although neither Audiophile AP- 
28 nor Paramount ABC-21 has yet been 
released in England, Knocky Parker 
plays several Joplin rags in “Professor's 
Progress” (London HA-U2008), while 
Boyce Brown and Eddie Condon are 
both featured in “Chicago Jazz Album” 
(Brunswick H-APB_ 1041). Bethlehem 
BCP-60 has not been issued either, but 
numerous examples of Ellington and 
Hodges are available, including the ori- 
ginal “Jeep Is Jumping” on Parlophone> 
R-3225. 
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STANLEY DANCE 


LIGHTLY and POLITELY 


MEMPHIS STYLE 


Not having played the recordings by 
Jimmie Lunceford’s orchestra on H.M.V 
7EG8243 for a long time, we were again 
impressed by the colourful character of 
this band, its effective dynamics, and uni- 
que, Crawford-based beat—this despite 
the fact that these are far from vintage 
performances. The second side is the 
more representative. “Leaving Me”, 
complete with tearful Henry Wells vocal, 
is typical of the Lunceford method of 
presenting ballads with a delayed punch. 
“Breakfast Ball”, with Sy’s vocal and 
arrangement, even more surely presaged 
the glittering decade that lay ahead of 
the band: Note, however, that at this time 
the “Chickasaw Syncopators” styling, 
mysteriously revived on the sleeve, had 
already been discarded. 

It has often seemed to us that Mem- 
phis Style might be quite as justifiable a 
tag as all the others, though perhaps a 
little harder to define. Certainly, it would 
have been as appropriate to Jimmie 
Lunceford’s orchestra as Kansas City 
Style was to Count Basie’s. 

When we delivered a half-baked lec- 
ture on Lunceford at the LC.A. a few 
months ago, we were ignorant of two 
facts that have since come to our notice. 
We played a record by pianist-leader Al- 
phonse Trent and pointed out that it 
showed characteristics later found in 
Lunceford’s work. In an article in the 
1947 Esquire Jazz Book, which had pre- 
viously escaped us, Jimmie said that 
Trent’s band “gave inspiration to more 
young musicians (in Memphis) than any 
other” and had “terrific arrangements 
and a unique style”. Stuff Smith, Jeter 
Pillars and Snub Mosley were among its 
members, and while we knew of its 
success in the South-West, we did not 
know that Memphis was its virtual 
centre. Other leading Memphis bands in 
the Twenties mentioned by Jimmie were 
Floyd Campbell’s and Johnson’s Cracker- 
jacks. Johnny Dunn hailed from the same 
city and, according to Jimmie again, ori- 
ginated the growl trumpet style that 
Bubber and Cootie later popularized, and 
which Sy Oliver also featured to such 
good effect. 

The riverboats travelling between New 
Orleans and St. Louis stopped off at 
Memphis en route. “Memphis was one of 
the original spawning places of jazz,” 
Jimmie stated. “The famous Beale Street 
was our 52nd Street, and there was jazz 
in every Beale Street doorway”. So why 
not a Memphis Style ? Obviously, the 
jazz history books which repeatedly run 
over the same old stories and the same 
worn trails are as incomplete as they are 
inaccurate. It is a calamity that among all 


the American jazz enthusiasts so busily 
digging the grave of jazz, so busy with 
their flutes and culture, there should be 
none available for historical research in 
—_ such as this. It will soon be too 
ate. - 

The other fact Answers a query raised 
by a discerning listener at the lecture re- 
garding the remarkable unity between 
Trummy’s | vocal and the accompanying 
saxes on “Margie”. We are indebted to 
Hugues Panassié for the information that 
Trummy’s vocal part was written by Sy 
Oliver down to la moindre note. 


—501— 
. HARLEM, I and II 


So far as the American “jazz” maga- 
zines are concerned, Harlem has ceased 
to exist. A clean, cool hydrogen bomb 
might have fallen on it for all the news 
printed of musica] activities there. The 
only publication we know where you can 
read about these today is the “Bulletin 
du Hot Club de France”, whose devoted 
correspondents regularly penetrate the 
“modern” curtain. 

Thus, in the latest issue Olivier Keller 
tells about the bands of Andy Kirk, 
Erskine Hawkins and Cootie Williams at 
the Savoy, and of a small “relief” band 
led by Dick Vance and Taft Jordan; of 
Don Redman’s and Louis Jordan’s bands 
at the Apollo, the latter including Buck 
Clayton; of Happy Cauldwell’s band at 
the Rockland Palace, containing Manzie 
Johnson, Herbert Hall, Eli Robinson and 
Archie Johnson; of Buddy Tate’s little 
group, with Pat Jenkins, accompanying a 
model show; of new recordings by 
Trummy, Pops and Cootie, the last with 
Rex, Higgie, Hawk, Bud Freeman and 
Milt Hinton. 

Harlem isn’t dead. 

John Hammond is one person who is 
very well aware of this, too, and we now 
have two important samples from _ his 
Harlem sketchbook on Vanguard PPL 
11004 and PPL 11005. The first is “A 
Night at the Apollo”, the second “A 
Night at Count Basie’s”, and a third— 
yet to come—presumably “A Night at 
the Savoy” featuring the Cootie Williams 


and. 

The Apollo record has fine notes by 
Langston Hughes. They explain a great 
deal about this uproarious house of 
music and comedy, while the record itself 
can give you incomparable insight into 
the life and humour of Harlem. The 
Count Basie band, because of its Granz 
contract, is heard only briefly, but the 
record otherwise presents a_ typical 
Apollo show with all its bawdiness, 
irrepressible vigour and family warmth. 

The highlights are George Kirby’s im- 
personations and Jackie “Moms” 
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Mabley’s comedy routine. Kirby's set 
culminates with murderously  satir.cal 
sketches of the Orioles’ Sonny Till and of 
Al Hibbler, both of which ought to con- 
vulse you. They denote not only his, but 
the audience’s awareness of the more 
nonsensical aspects of popular song. The 
Apollo audience is, indeed, a critical one. 
It can be kind, but it can also be ruth- 
less. It is quite unlike that at, for 
instance, the Pailadium, in that it has 
standards and is almost consxantly 
alert. 

Jackie Mabley, on the other side, is 
more than worth the price of the record 
alone. Her opening conversation with 
Basie about Duke is hilarious, but the 
subsequent material builds wonderfully. 
We especially like the way this part 
opens up: 

“Let me tell you, you, my little darlin’, 
if you’d come along in my age what'd’ve 
happened to you. Let me give you a few 
examples: 

“You couldn't marry who you wanted 
to marry when mama was comin’ ‘long. 
You married who your parents picked 
for you, regardless of what condition it 
was in—that was it !” 

In writing, of course, you have only a 
fraction of Moms’ act. Don‘t fail to hear 

The Amateur Show is also amusing 
with its judical pistol shots and raging 
audience. This perhaps loses most by not 
being seen. 

Basie’s bar on the corner of 132nd 
Street and Seventh Avenue is the setting 
for the other LP. To record on location, 
with “the sounds of telephones, cash regis- 
ters, customers and even vlumbing”, is to 
record the hard way, but all this the LP 
unquestionably survives. It is, to us, re- 
markably successful and enjovable. Basie 
acts as amiable host, Joe Williams sings, 
and the instrumentalists are well chosen. 
They are: Emmett Berry, Vic Dicken- 
son, Marlowe Morris, Bobby Henderson, 
Aaron Bell and Bobby Donaldson. 

Marlowe Morris, who learned organ 
from Fats Waller, is Basie’s favourite 
organist and, as regular readers of this 
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cciumn will know, we have throughout 
almost the entire life of this column 
periodically requested his return to the 
recording studios, Admittedly, we admire 
him even more as pianist than as 
organist, but there are many passages, 
particularly in “Sent For You Yester- 
day”, where the reasons for Basie’s pre- 
ference are splendidly apparent. There 
are plenty of capable organists around 
today—Milkt Buckner, Bill Doggett, Doc 
Bagby, Wild Bill Davis—but Marlowe's 
only obvious peer is the Count himself. 
The way he and Henderson brew on 
“Too Marvellous For Words” and “Can- 
adian Sunset” suggests the probability 
of more such duets to come. 

Bobby Henderson is a pianist who was 
prominent in the Harlem of the Thirties 
and whom Hammond has fortunately 
brought back into the limelight, rather 
as he did Meade Lux Lewis so many 
years before. Basically, he plays a firm, 
two-handed stride style, but he shows 
himself as flexibly adaptable on this re- 
cord. His LP of piano solos is, we trust, 
scheduled for early release here. The 
rhythm section, completed by Aaron Bell 
and Bobby Donaldson, is solid, although 
Donaldson is too exuberant and too 
loudly recorded on “Indiana”. 

It seems hardly necessary to say more 
of Vic Dickenson and Emmett Berry than 
that they contribute, as expected, valu- 
ably and tastefully throughout. Their 
blues obbligati to Williams are admirable 
in their lusty confidence. 


—502— 
DOGS AND THEIR DINNERS 


It is perhaps a measure of their musi- 
cal inexperience that readers of jazz 
magazines are always griping about the 
divergent views of jazz critics. In England 
more desperately erudite articles have 
appeared on the subject of improving 
jazz criteria than in all the rest of the 
world put together. It would be gratify- 
ing to see how well some of the gentle- 
men responsible for these articles could 
practise what they preached, for mean- 
while our critics happily continue to 
diverge. 

Judging by views expressed in the 
“Oxford Music Bulletin”, No. 465, the 
kind of guerilla warfare that persists in 
jazz criticism would seem even to be 
desired in the larger world of music. We 
quote: 

“The somnolent good manners of 
musical criticism seem this year to have 
taken a gratifying turn for the worse. 
Dogs have been eating dogs, and it is 
hard not to believe that this is a good 
thing, however much one may resent 
some of the views expressed”, 

“But that music critics should 
criticise each other’s criticism seems to 
be thoroughly desirable. Too much 
criticism is written as it were in a 
vacuum. without any ascertainable res- 
ponse from readers, and an awareness 
that one’s colleagues are reddy to com- 
ment on one’s lapses should have a 
salutary effect”. 

We have been saying something to this 
effect for nearly ten years in this maga- 
zine, if in cheaper English. That the dogs 
should savage each other as well as the 
artists. surely shows a_ praiseworthy 
intent to entertain their public. 
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FIDDLERS TWO 


“After Midnight” by Nat Cole on 
Capitol LCT 6133 is not quite the record 
we hoped it would be. Considering that 
Nat normally spends so much of his 
time as a vocalist, there is altogether too 
much singing on it. One vocal chorus per 
track would have been plenty, and Juan 
Tizol ds featured soloist on three of 
them was a_ decidedly odd _ choice. 
Ghastly numbers like “Lonely One” and 
“Blame It On My Youth” might also 
profitably have been avoided, and we 
may as well take this ovportunity of ex- 
pressing the opinion that John Collins is 
the ledst swinging guitarist Nat has had 
in any of his trios. In several instances 
swing ceases immediately Collins begins 
to solo. 

There is, nevertheless, a great deal to 
be thankful for, not least the chance of 
hearing Nat Cole’s sensitively swinging 
piano again. Willie Smith sounds more 
like his wonderful true self in “Just You, 
Just Me”, and Harry Edison is in good 
form on his three tracks, But the major 
performances on the record are by Stuff 
Smith, the great violinist who has been 
lost to us so long. He is engaging on 
“Sometimes I'm Happy”, exciting on “I 
Know That You Know”, and iust a 
knock-out on “When I Grow Too Old 
To Dream”. Nat sets the last rocking, but 
Stuff’s phrasing and timing give it tre- 
mendous tension and lift, as well as a 
mocking kind of whimsicality. (Some- 
one should pair him with Vic Dicken- 
son.) His startling ability to create un- 
expected melodic variations on the most 
hackneyed themes remains as imoressive 
as ever. It is certainly good news that 
Granz has recorded him extensively, and 
that he has made a session in France with 
Grappelly, for Stuff is a genius of the 
jazz violin, and one of the few truly 
natural geniuses of jazz. 

Siéphane Grappelly, by the way, has 
a handsome LP called “Improvisa‘ions” 


photo 


on Felsted PDL 85027. Look for the bel- 
ligerent Gallic cock on the striking sleeve 
cover. The recording quality is excellent 
and Stéphane plays with considerable 
charm and facility. Over-familiarity, and 
the over-shadowing figure of Django, 
have perhaps led us in Europe to under- 
rate him, but there is a bite and a 
rhythmic zest to his interpretations which 
are now more than ever to be savoured. 
The contrasts in tone, dynamics and 
attack, which he demons‘rates as possible 
to the instrument, make it far more suit- 
able for jazz than the popular flute. 
Supported by a somewhat Petersonic 
pianist (Maurice Vanderschueren), Grap- 
pelly swings on almost every track, two 
of which—*Taking a Chance on Love” 
and “Just One of Those Things’—re- 
main agreeably and vividly in our 
memory. 

With Stuff back on the scene, and 
clarinettist Darnell Howard practising his 
fiddle for a quartet date, we may be in 
for a fiddle renaissance. Another giant of 
the instrument, Eddie South plays regu- 
larly in Milwaukee without benefit of 
recording. 

Darnell, as clarinettist, is to be heard 
to some advantage on Mercury MPL 
6516 by Muggsy Spanier. We are amaz- 
ingly fortunate to have so many of the 
great clarinet veterans still active. 
Darnell began playing in 1918 and 
worked alongside Lorenzo Tio in the 
Emanuel Perez band. When he was with 
Charles Elgar’s Creole band, he recalls 
the excellent clarinet played by Buster 
Bailey and Clifford King. (The latter 
now runs a music school and has not 
played professionally for some years). 
He heard Sidney Bechet playing soprano 
at the De Luxe Café and when Bechet 
had to hock the ins‘rument. bought the 
pawn ticket for five dollars. And like 
every other musically interested person 
in Chicago, from Ravel on down, he 
heard Jimmie Noone. 

Darnell’s style is auite distinctive from 
those of the other great New Orleans 
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BENNY GOODMAN AT REHEARSAL 
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clarinet‘ists playing today, and of them 
all he most resembles Noone in_ his 
structure and phrasing. His lines are in- 
variably loosely relaxed—until there is 
need for emphasis and stabbing attack. 
At his best, we believe him to be the 
finest ensemble clarinettist now to be 
heard. 

Muggsy seems to be rather out of 
favour nowadays, but where he is con- 
cerned we are always remarkably un- 
critical. We just like his gobbling, muted 
sound, and the on-the-beat sermons he 
preaches. His music is so direct, so 
honest, that in the midst of current pre- 
tension it has an almost innocent quality. 
It is a continuing act of faith from the 
Chicago period of Joe Oliver, Louis 
Armstrong and Tommy Ladnier. Muggsy 
saw the light and has never permi‘ted 
deviation or compromise. Sample with 
“Feather Brain”. 

The notes are nonsensical and give no 
personne] at all. We are always quite 
prepared to put up with blurb designed 
to sell the record just so long as the 
essential informa‘ion is contained in a 
midget box. Nixa, we hope, will even- 
tually lead Mercury into the path of 
civilization and spare us this kind of 
thing: “Then he climbs on the stand and 
lightning strikes. Happy quivers run 
down your back. The whole room turns 
from blue to a brilliant orange gold”. 

What about fiddlers, did you ask ? 

Well, when you are thoroughly con- 
versant with Darnell! Howard's clarinet 
style. you will be much more likely to 
dig his violin. 


WHAT DID BERTA SAY? 


“Strange as it seems, American 
Negroes who created jazz hardly know 
anything about it today. You'll find this 
is Just as true among musicians who play 
jazz for a living as among those who 
play for kicks”. 

Pianist Billy Taylor, 
quoted in “Melody Maker”, 
July 6th, 1957. 


CLARINETS TWO 


R.C.A, is rather slow in getting its jazz 
programme under way. Subsequent to 
Hamp y castanets, there is only Benny 
Goodman, and he is playing Mozart. On 
RB 16013 are the Clarinet Concer‘o in A 
Major, K.622. and the Clarinet Quintet. 
in A Major, K581. Being familiar only 
with the Kell version of the Quintet 
we are not in a proper position to make 
comparisons, but we feel Benny acquitted 
himself well and have therefore found 
the reviews in “The Gramophone” and 
“The Gramophone Record Review” of 
interest. 

“M.M.” in the former was much the 
more sympathetic, holding that Mozart 
would have found it more natural than 
we do “that the same player should make 
records of clarinet auintets and ‘Clarinet 
Marmalade’ ”. Displaying considerable 
knowledge of Benny's jazz past, he drew 
interesting comparisons between his 
playing with the Trio and big band in 
jazz, and with the Boston String Quartet 
and the Boston Symphony orchestra on 
this record. While somewhat critical of 
the “fierce treatment” of the Concerto, 


he pronounced the Quintet “in every res- 
pect a distinct success”. 


Dyneley Hussey, in “G.R.R.” was not 
so happy. We quote: “On the evidence of 
this recording, however, he has not ac- 
quired a classical s‘yle of playing. His tone 
is apt to be acid and unpleasing, owing 
to too great a pressure on it. His time- 
keeping is unsure, the legacy of too much 
freedom with a dance-band. And his 
phrasing is often deplorably insensitive— 
for instance in the second subject of the 
Quintet. Technical accomplishment, 
which he has in abundance, will not 
compensate for these faults in Mozart's 
music”. 


You pays your money and takes your 
choice. Or you gripe and say that Mozart 
has no place in a jazz magazine. 


You may be right in the latter, but al- 
most simultaneously we were confronted 
with Jimmy Giuffre’s conception of jazz 
on the clarinet (London LTZ-K15059), 
and we must state that we are still pri- 
marily concerned with music. If it comes 
to Mozart by Goodman or Jazz by 
Giuffre, we'll take Mozart every time. 


With Giuffre, we exverienced the same 
difficulty as reviewer Peter Tanner last 
month. We kept taking the record off to 
find where the crack was on the first 
track, “So Low”. Unable to detect it, we 
disconsolately endured this performance 
and learned from the notes subsequently 
that the noise was caused by the Giuffre 
foot. It is necessary to note that Giuffre 
blows very poor foo*. We believe that a 
jazzman should have the ability to blow 

-or learn to blow—good foot before 
moving on to an instrument, and since 
Giuffre has got only halfway up the 
clarinet, we think he ought to go back 
and practise foot for a while. John Lee 
Hooker, who always blows solid, mike- 
shaking foot on all sessions, is the kind 
of cat who could give him some worth- 
while lessons. The Hawkins of “Picasso” 
might, too. 


Wells Fargo, who wrote the haunted 
notes, says Giuffre is “a rebel who feels 
hobbled and troubled by the limitations 
of his form.” That we believe. We are 
sick of these musicians who get into the 
jazz game, find they can’t play it, and 
want to change the rules. (Do you cheer 
madly for the team that tries to triumph 
at rugby with forward passes? Or 
approve the “Christian” of a dozen mar- 
riages?). We are perfectly prepared to 
believe that Giuffre is an intelligent, sen- 
sitive and cultured man and musician, 
but there is no evidence to show that he 
will ever make a jazzman, not even in 
“Down Home”. which he describes as 
“a funky blues with an after hours 
atmosphere”. We hear a_ lot about 
“funkiness” and “blues roots’, but these 
people would not survive for twelve bars 
in a genuine jazz context. For one thing. 
the feeling for the beat doesn’t seem to be 
there. “Side Pipers” and “Sheepherder” 
may suggest to you, in Fargo’s poetic 
words, “white leaves just before a storm”. 
If that’s the kind of effect you want. 
okay, but don’t be kidded that this music 
rates anywhere as jazz. 

Jimmy Rowles is to be heard on two 
tracks, Harry Edison on one. Hear them 
in their proper element in “Sweets” 
(Columbia 33CX10087) and note the 
difference. 
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IN A SWINGING MOOD 


Ever since Columbia began to issue the 
Granz jazz catalogues, we’ve been mysti- 
fied by the selection of records chosen for 
release here. For instance, sections of 
great LPs appear as EPs, while boring 
ones appear in their entirety. There have 
been the JATP concerts, items by Buddy 
De Franco, the two 12-inch fiascos by 
Roy and Diz, the longueurs of Peterson, 
the much-too-much of Illinois Jacquet, 
and the poverty-stricken productions of 
drummers Krupa, Rich and Bellson. We 
wonder how they've sold? Apart from 
the gems by Tatum and Hamp, one LP 
each from Roy, Ben Webster (not yet 
issued here) and the Jazz Giants, and 
several by Basie, there can be no doubt 
that the finest records in the catalogues 
are those bearing the name of Johnny 
Hodges, and in our view they are being 
issued here too seldom and too late. 


Take Columbia 33C9051, “In a Tender 
Mood”. All of the recordings on this 
were made in 1951-52. Why, after all this 
time, are they given us as a 10inch LP 
instead of a remastered 12-inch? And 
why do they appear behind such a silly 
cover? And why is the package mis- 
leadingly named “In a Tender Mood”? 
The only track given creamy, sentimental 
treatment is “Tenderly”. All the others 
are swinging, small-band performances 
of the almost traditional Ellington type. 
for of all those that went out on their 
own, Johnny most successfully main- 
tained the Ellington flavour. ““What’s I’m 
Gotchere” and the six-minute “Duke's 
Blues” are in fact, mastervieces in their 
genre. while “Nothin* Yet” is an original 
showcase for Emmett Berry’s brilliant 
trumpet. 


The personnel on the sleeve is typic- 
ally inaccurate and incomplete, applies 
to one track only and omits all mention 
of Emmet*, who plays on all. The basic 
personnel, applicable to “Standing 
Room” and “Nothin’ Yet’, is Hodges, 
Emmett Berry, Lawrence Brown, Al 
Sears, Leroy Lovett (piano), Lloyd 
Trotman (bass) and Sonny Greer. Sonny 
is replaced by Joe Marshall on “Who's 
Excited”, “Sweet Georgia Brown”, 
“Duke’s Blues”, “Tenderly” and “Tea 
for Two’, and Barney’ Richmond 
replaces Trotman on the last four titles. 
On “What's I’m Gotchere” only, Flip 
Phillips, Ray Brown and J. C. Heard re- 
place Sears, Richmond and Marsha?l. 

Despite all of which, the record is one 
you must on no account miss. Johnny. 
singing and swinging on his horn, is 
always 4 joy. We are hardly conscious of 
his facility. His ease of expression, like 
Bechet’s, gives a kind of effortless. 
natural flow, which sounds quite free 
from instrumen:al restrictions. While a 
leader, he sometimes tried too hard, and 
he sounds like Willie Smith on “Tea for 
Two” and is much too busy on “Stinding 
Room”, but on at least four tracks you 
have the best alto in the world, past or 
presen‘, and most obviously in the two 
walking blues. 


Emmett Berry is excellent throughout 
and Lawrence Brown variable—some- 
times pompous. sometimes acceptable. 

More, please, Columbia. Ard soon. 
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ONE SWEET LETTER 


FROM YOU 


PAT FOR PANASSIE = (2) 


Dear Sir, 

It seems to me that Leslie Harrison’s 
attempted refutation of Hugues Panassié 
in the June issue was largely irrelevant, 
for surely he has missed the point of the 
latter’s argument. 

As I understand it, M. Panassié said 
that just as it is possible, by applying 
certain criteria, to decide whether a 
painting belongs to the Impressionist 
school of art, so it is possible to decide 
whether a piece of music belongs to the 
jazz ‘school’ of music. The analogy is 
between Impressionism, a ‘school’ of the 
art form, painting, and jazz. a ‘school’ 
of the art form, music. Mr. Harrison 
neatly twists this, so that he makes an 
analogy between painting, the art form, 
and jazz, the ‘school’. He is not in fact 
discussing M. Panassié’s analogy at all, 
so naturally he does not disprove any 
point made thereby. 

That Claude Monet would not, had he 
the opportunity, have been justified in 
describing the work of Picasso or be ge 
dam Lewis as “daubing, not painting”, 
oovious, but 4 jazzman who claims that 
bop is not jazz is not guilty of a similar 
error. He would only be guilty if he were 
to say “bop is not music”. M. Panassié 
has pointed out many times that he does 
not say that. 

Modernists constantly bewail the fact 
that there are no acceptable criteria by 
which jazz may be identified. Yet jazz 
had evalved a valid set of criteria, or 
critical standards before bop came along. 
Whatever the qualities of bop as music, 
it does not conform to these standards, 
so it is not jazz. M .Panassié is aware of 
these standards; evidently the modernists 
are not. 

Mr. Harrison finally exhorts the 
various factions to bury the hatchet so 
that “true harmony” may exist. Such 
“true harmony” could only be based on 
some kind of gigantic hoax. and could 
only lead to even more decevtion than 
the jazz world is faced with already. 
Those of us who prefer the truth will not 
accept any convenient compromise of 
this sort. 

PATRICK O'CONNELL 
Cambridge. 


DOESN’T DIG THE DIARY 
Dear Sir, 

I begin to wonder how long the 
readers of your otherwise finely pro- 
duced journal must suffer the neurotic 
ramblings of the self appointed critic, 
Brian Nicholls, in his “Jazzman’s 
Diary”. 

It appears that the gentleman in ques- 
tion must be afflicted with thwarted 
ambition, or an unsuccessful romance 


engendered in a traditional jazz club, as 
his one aim in life is obviously to pour 
sarcasm and second class witticisms on 
the traditional jazz movement in all its 
forms. 

His facts are nearly always inaccurate, 
his constructive criticism non-existent, 
his knowledge of jazz music very sus- 
pect. Perhaps he could be forgiven these 
points if only his writings were of a pro- 
fessional standard. What the purpose of 
his articles are, I fail to understand. 

Let the amateur jazz groups play in 
their obscure suburban clubs; they do no 
harm at all; in fact they are often pay- 
ing through the nose for the privilege. 
From such beginnings rose the present 
day jazz movement which has given Mr. 
Nicholls the pleasure of seeing his name 
in print. 

Finally, what is a jazzman ? Does Mr. 
Nicholls qualify for the title? And if 
he does, let him remember that diaries 
are intimate, private records. His should 
be kept that way 

GRAHAM STEWART 
Selsdon. 


THE BLUES, BOP AND BRUBECK 


Dear Sir, 

For many years M. Panassié has been 
an advocate of ‘le jazz hot’, in particular 
the Negro musicians who play ‘le jazz 
hot’. I think he is a man of considerable 
knowledge on the music of the Negro 
people, especially Louis Armstrong and 
musicians of his time and before. But 
outside this sphere, M. Panassié possesses 
many puzzling ideas. When he says, “It 
is a well known fact that jazz is the 
music of the coloured people of the 
U.S.A.” I cannot agree with him. Jazz 
was the music created by the Negro 
people but it is not solely their music, 
as M. Panassié seems to infer. Jazz is 
now world wide and a great many white 
people have contributed to good jazz. I 
agree that jazz is an_ instrumentised 
version of the blues. Blues devices are 
used extensively in jazz but they were 
added to Europtan music to make jazz. I 
find the blues far more moving when 
sung than when played. The number of 
musicians who have completely digested 


- the blues and incorporated them in their 


playing are few. 

Panassié also says “Louis Armstrong 
was jazz itself and that everything that 
was good in jazz came straight from him 
more or less”, Everything ? Inevitably we 
come to bop. Bop was in a sense a re- 
volution. It did not alter jazz, it merely 
added another style. Most of the ideas 
changed; the improvising changed from 
melodic to harmonic, a cross beat style 
evolved. the bass added a line on which 
the soloist worked, the solos were passed 
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back and forward. the progressions 
changed and many new ones were 
formed—new but still jazz. Although it 
became cliché ridden and indeed even 
commercial, the true originators re- 
mained fresh and brilliant: Gillespie, 
Christian, Kenny Clarke, Blanton, The- 
lonious Monk etc.—all Negro musicians. 
“Jazz is the music of the coloured people 
of the U.S.A."! As I write this I am 
listening to Miles Davis’ “Walkin’" and 
trying to work out where jazz isn’t! As 
Dizzy Gillespie said “Bop is just the way 
my friends and I feel jazz”. 

In the March °57 issue the ‘Brubeck 
Plays Brubeck” LP was reviewed and 
proved quite interesting. In this review, 
Mr. Lascelles stated that Brubeck didn’t 
quite play jazz. I would be most grate- 
ful if Mr. Lascelles would give me a de- 
tailed reason why he considers this so. 
I have not heard this record and the 
only time I've heard Brubeck play 
piano solo is on “Laura” and “The 
Duke”. I consider them both jazz. 
Mr. Lascelles reply will be awaited most 
eagerly; his knowledge of piano jazz 
being so much greater than mine, I hope 
he will put me straight on this point 

JOHN EMMERSON 
Balwyn, Vic., Australia. 


BORING BOSTICK 


Dear Sir. 

Although I hold Hugues Panassié in 
high esteem as a jazz critic, I have felt 
that in recent articles he has concentra- 
ted too much on attacking the so-called 
modern jazzmen instead of writing about 
the musicians he obviously knows so 
much more about. However in the July 
issue of J.J. we find Panassié praising 
that most controversial musician, Earl 
Bostic. 

He makes us blink right at the start. 
“Earl Bostic is to my mind one of the 
greatest saxophonists jazz has ever 
known”. Now I think Panassié is tread- 
ing on dangerous ground here, for he 
will probably lose a few of his own fol- 
lowers. For me, the name Earl Bostic 
means the raucous” renderings of 
“Flamingo”, “Sleep” and “Cherokee”. I 
must admit I have not heard all of his 
records, having dismissed them as second 
rate and concentrated on Hodges, Haw- 
kins, Carter et al. There is no doubt that 


(Continued on page 32) 
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By STANLEY DANCE 


Anderson, Ivie. Big Butter and Egg Man: Tall 
Dark and handsome; Twice too many; Empty 
bed blues; I got it bad; On the sunny side of 
the street. Lena Herne: Just squeeze me; You 
go to my head; Nobody knows the troub!e I’ve 
seen; Hesitatin’ blues; Sometimes I feel a 
motherless child; Old fashioned love 

JAZZTONE J1262 

Armstrong, Louis (with chorus and orch. cond. 
Sy Oliver) Louis and the Ange’s: When did 
you leave heaven?; A sinner kissed an angel; 
etc. (FTWK* 12 in. LP.) DECCA DL 8488 

Ashby, Irving (g:; inst-.) Guitar rock: Gonna have 
a good time IMPERIAL 5445 

Austin, Sil. He’s a real gone guy: Dues day 

MERCURY 71115 

Babb, Morgan. Wonder how long: 
to mothers NASHBORO 603 

Bagby, Doc (org. at Harlem Apollo) Honky 
Tonk in Silk: Ebb Tide, etc. (FTWK* 12 in. 

EPIC LN 3347 

arl (with Lins Page) That’s enough 
for me;-Tired; Baby, it’s cold outside: etc. 


(FTWK* 12 in. LP) COLUMBIA CL 985 
Ballou, Confusion (instr.); Crazy 
mambo ( 


NASCO 6000 

Barnet, Charlie (arr. Bill Ho'man, Russ Garcia) 
I gotta right to sing the blues; The moon is 
yellow; Serenade in blue: You'd be so nice to 
come home to; Isn’t this a lovely day?: Lonely 
street; Myna; Phylisse; Lumby: B'ue rose: Hear 
me talking to you; Lemon twist 
VERVE V-2040 

Basie, Count. Jive at five: Be my guest: No name: 
Bues for the Count and Oscar: Redhead; Every 


VERVE V-8108 
No nights without you; No 
longer wanted DUKE 3020 
Bilons, Harry and Mendota Buzzards (Bob 
Gruenenfelder, tp: Gera'd Mullaney, tb: Harry 
Blons, c; Thomas McGovern, Pp: Bernard 
Sundermeyer, b; Warren Thewis, d.) Till we 
meet again; Do you miss New Orleans?: Elks 
Parade; Little Rock getaway: Mahogany Hall 
Stomp; Sleepy Time down South: Mardi Gras: 
Keepin’ out of mschief now: New porch 
blues; When my sugar walks down the Street; 
St. James Infirmary; Paducah Parade; South 
Rampart Street Parade (2 x 12 in. LPs) 
ZEPHYR 
Blue Chartie. Don’t bring no friend. I’m gonna 
kill that hen NASCO 6002 
Bostic Earl. Exercise: She’s funny that way 
KING 5056 
Hote! blues; I got a woman 
CHESS 1660 
Steal away; 
SPECIALITY 905 
(tb; Rex Stewart, tp, first four 
tities, Yank Lawson, tp, second four: Bud 
Freeman, ts; Bill Stegmeyer, c; Lou Stein, p; 
Barry Galbraith, g; Trigger Alpert, b; Paul 
Kashian, d.) Sunday; Jada; Surrender blues; 
At jazz band ball; Milenburg joys; I’m comin’ 
Virginia: Mandy, make up your mind; Victory 
blues. Ray McKinley: (d and voc.; Lee Castle, 
tp; Peanuts Hucko, c; Deane Kincaide, bs; 
Mickey Crane, p; Trigger Alpert, b) Jeepers 
Creepers; Sugar Foot Stomp; Hard-hearted 
Hannah; Royal Garden biues 
JAZZTONE J 1261 
Brown, Nappy. Bye bye baby; Goody-goody gum 


Baxter, Leo (instr.) 


Boyd, Eddie. 


Bradford, Professor Alex (Spiritual) 
I can’* tarry 
Bradley, Will 


drop SAVOY i514 
Brown, Roy. Let the four winds blow; D:ddy-y, 
Diddy-o IMPERIAL 5439 


Burrage, Harrold. Messed Up: I don’t 


care 


who knows COBRA 5012 
Butera, Sam. Ten little women; Love charm 
PREP 105 

Chamblee, Eddie. Goin’ long: Back up 


MERCURY 71107 

Chapman, John and Dixie Stompers (Bill Mason, 
ct; Jim Haislip, th; Norman Mason, c; Glen 
Tinterra, Pete Patterson, bjo; Bob Kor- 
nacher, d.) Heebie jeebies; Dippermouth b‘ues; 


Doctor Jazz; Tishomingo blues; Mahogany 
Hall Stomp; Georgia Camp Meeting: Lone- 


DELMAR DL-204 

No More; You can suit yourself 

CHESS i658 

Get on the right track: It’s all 

right ATLANTIC 1143 

Chosen Gospel Singers (Spiritual) Walk with me: 

Won't be back NASHBORO 601 
Clark, Dee. Kangaroo hop; Gloria 


some road 
Charles, Bobby. 


Charles, Ray. 


FALCON 1002 

Clayton, Buck (tp; Emmett Berry, tp; D-cky 
Wells, tb; Eddie Barefield, as and c: Budd 

Johnson, Willard Brown, ts: Sir Charles 


Thompson or Ken Kersey, piano; Steve Jordan, 
g: Milt Hinton or Aaron Bell, b; Jo Jones or 
Osie Johnson, d; Jimmy Rushing, Ada Moore, 
vocals.) Opening: Pretty littie baby; I've ot 
a feeling I’m falling; If I could be with you: 
Ain’t she sweet?; Any place I hang my hat; 
You're my thrill: Between the devil and deep 
blue sea; Gee, baby, aint’ I good to you?; 
Cool breeze woman; I can’t give you anything 
but love: The blues: Any place I hang my hat; 
After you’ve gone; Conclusion 
COLUMBIA CL 778 
Crawford Brothers, The (instr.) Midnight mover 
groover; Midnight happenin’s 
ALADDIN 3375 
Crawford, James Sugarfoot. I don’t need you; 
Morning star IMPERIAL 5441 
Dixie Humming Birds, The (Spiritual) Just trust- 
ing; Live on forever PEACOCK 1773 


Dixon, Floyd. What is life without a home?; 
Ooh, little girl EBB 105 

Doggett, Bill. Ding dong; Cling to ‘ne 
KING 5055 


Dupree, Champion Jack. O'dtime rock and roll; 


Rocky mountain VIK 0279 
Ewell, Don (p, solo first four titles; Darnell 
Howard, c: Minor Hall, d.) I can’t believe that 
you’re in love with me; Squeeze me: Blues 
improvisation; You took advantage of me; 


South Side strut; Monday date; Love ine or 
leave me; Bush Street scramble; Old fashioned 
love; Parlour social; Gee, baby, ain't I good 
to you?; My honey’s lovin’ arms 
GOOD TIME JAZZ L-12021 
River boat; Swing it 
IMPERIAL 5444 
right, I’m left: Stolen 
De LUXE 6132 
Mayflower rock (vocal: Austin 
VERVE V 89173 


Freeman, Ernie. 
Gaines, Roy. You're 
moments 
Gillesp‘e, Dizzy. 
Crome:); Tangor ne 
Glenn, Tyree (tb and vibes: Haro'd Baker, tp; 
Hank Jones, p: Mary Osborne, g: Jo Jones, 
d: etc.) At the Embers (FTWK* 12 in. LP) 
ROULETTE R-25009 
Gordon, Roscoe. Tummer tee; I’ve loved and 
lost DUKE 173 
Gospela‘res, The (Robert Washington, lead) Just 
faith; Sit down children 


PEACOCK 1777 
Greer, Big John. Duck walk (instr.); I still love 
KING 5057 


you so 
Gable, Guitar. Cool, calm, collected; It’s hard 
but it’s fair EXCELLO 2108 
Hampton, Lionel (v.bes; Oscar Peterson, p; Ray 
Brown, b; Buddy Rich, d.) ’S wonderful; Al- 
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ways (add Buddy De Franco): Don’t be that 
way; These foolish things VERVE V-8105 
Happy Land Sngers, The (Sp-ritua!) Pve been 
born again; Goodbye, mother 
SPECIALITY 906 
Harmonizing Four, The (Spiritual) A‘! things are 
possib!e: Farther along VEE JAY 845 
Harris, Tony. Chicken, baby chicken: I'll for- 
ever love you EBB 104 
Heard, J. C. (d). Calypso for Dancing: Calypso 
Drums; De gas pipe, she’s leaking. Joe: etc. 


(FTWK* 12 in. LP.) EPIC LN 3348 
Heartsman, Johnny and The Gaylarks. Johnny’s 
House Party, | and 2 MUSIC CITY 807 
Herman, Woody (orch. cond. Barney Kesse:) 
Love in the afternoon: Ariane 


VERVE V-10063 
Virgin Is'e vamp: Love is all 
VICTOR 6956 
Highways Q.C.’s, The (Spiritual) Vil trust his 
words: I was so happy VEE-JAY 844 
Hopkins, Lightnin’. Biues is a m‘ghty bad feel- 
ing; Boogie woogie dance HERALD 504 
Hudman, Clara (Georgia Peach) (Spiritual) Little 
David, play on your harp; Tired: In my Home; 
Swing Low Sweet Chariot; I'm gonna leave 
you in the hands of the Lord; I must tell 
Jesus: Does Jesus care?: Silent Night: I know 
the Lord: I ain’t gonna lay my re‘ig:on down; 
Only a look; Precious memories: My Master's 
wil’: God’s amazing Grace; Well, it’s all right 
CLASSIC EDITIONS 5001 
Pretty baby: Cry, cry, cry 
FECHI 6422 
The twelve-year-old boy; Coming 


Heywood, Eddie. 


Jackson, Odis. 


James, Elmore. 


home CHIEF 7001 
James, Etta. By the light of the silvery moon; 
Come what may MODERN 1022 


Jewel Gospel Trio (Spiritual!) Sin s to blame; 
Praying time NASHBORO 599 
Kenner, Chris. Sick and tired; Nothing will 
keep me away from you IMPERIAL 5448 
Kimble, Quinton. I'll be a fool for you; My 


mojo and my lodestone 
FEDERAL 12296 


JOHN ROWE’S ATTIC 


may be a little off the beaten 

track, but the path has been well 

worn by the feet of those many 

intelligent record buyers who 

know where to look for the best 

selection of new and second-hand 
jazz records in London. 


JOHN ROWE’S ATTIC 


84, Newman Street, 
Oxford Street, London, W.1 


(Next door to “MAGICOAL” 
showrooms) 


Phone: MUSecum 0262 


“3 floors up, but its worth the 


climb’ 


| 
| 
See ‘ ub: Goin’ to Chicago: Sent for you yesterday; 
Bread; There’s a small hotel: Tippin’ on the 


C 


King, B. B. Quit my baby; Be careful with a 


fool RPM 494 
King, Earl. You can fly high; Those !onely. 
feelings ACE 529 


King, Kid. Hob-nob (instr.); Are you sure? 
(Tommy McGee, vocal) EXCELLO 2109 
Laurie, Annie. must be you: Pease. honey, 
don’t go DE LUXE 6135 
Lazy Lester. They ca! me lazy; Go ahead 
EXCELLO 2107 
Lea, Barbara (voc.; Johnny Windhurst, tp; 
Cary, alto horn and p; Richard Lowman, p: 
Al Casanenti, g; Al Hall, b; Osie Johnson, d.) 
Nobody else but me; Thursday's child: I had 
myse.f a true love: Batimore Orio‘e: Where 
have you been?; Honey in the honeycomb; 
I've got a pocketful of dreams; My honey’s 
lovin’ arms; Gee, baby, ain’t 1 good to you”; 
I feel at home with you: Blue Skies 
PRESTIGE 7065 
Lewis, George (c:; Kd Howard, tn; Jim Robin- 
son, tb; Alton Purnell, p; Lawrence Marrero, 
bjo; Sow Drag Pavageau, b; Joe Watkins, d.) 
Down by the riverside; Gettysburg march; Just 
a closer walk with thee; Lord, Lord, you cer- 
tainly been good to me; Panama; Just a little 
while to stay here; The Saints 
DELMAR DL-202 
Careless love; Jerusalem blues; Dippermouth 
blues; Tin roof blues; Dallas b!ues; A‘n’t gonna 
give nobody none of this jelly roll 
DELMAR  DL-203 
Lewis, Jerry Lee. Whole lot of shakin’ going 


on; It'll be me SUN 267 
Little Milton. Let my baby be; Ooh, my little 
baby METEOR 5045 
Magic Sam. Love me with a feeling: All your 
love COBRA 50i3 
Maiden, Sidney. Oljd folk’s boogie; Hand me 
down, baby DIG 138 
McBrackiin, Jimmy. Savoy’s jump (instr.); I'm 
the one IRMA_ 107 


Nimmons, Phil (c and arr.; Canadian group) 
Pick yourse'f up; Muggs; Rhumba pseudo: 
Humpy; Someone to watch over me; Stompin’ 
at the Savoy; April in Paris; We'll be together 


again VERVE. V-8025 
Palmer, Clarence ‘‘Bad Boy’’. Cherry; You took 
my love SAVOY 1515 


Peterson, Oscar (p; Herb Ellis, g; Ray Brown, b) 
Falling in love with love; How about you”; 
Flamingo; Swinging on a star; Noreen noc- 
turne; “Gypsy in my sould; How high the 
moon; Love you madly; 52nd St. theme 

VERVE V-8024 

Professor Longhair. Look what you're doin’ 
to me; Misery EBB 106 

Radio Four, The (Spiritual) You must see 
Jesus; Travellin’ through the land 

NASHBORO 600 

Redman, Don (arr.; Joe Wilder, tp; Coleman 
Hawkins, ts; Hank Jones, p; etc.) Park Avenue 
Patter: (FTWK* 12 in. LP) 

GOLDEN CREST CR 3017 

Reed, Jimmy. Baby, what’s on your mind: The 
sun is shining VEE JAY 248 

Richard, Little. Jenny, Jenny; Miss Ann 

SPECIALITY 606 

Ridgley, Tommy. When I meet my girl; Watcha 


gonna do? HERALD 501 
Rodgers, Jimmy. One kiss; I can’t believe 

CHESS 1659 

Rushing, Jimmy. My last affair; Don’t tell me 

OKEH 7086 


(voc. and p; collective personnel: Buck Clay- 
ton, Ernie Royal, Billy Butterfield, Ed Lewis, 
tp: Vic Dickenson, Urbie Green, Dicky Wells, 
tb; Tony Parentie, c; Hi:ton Jefferson, Rudy 
Powell, as; Buddy Tate, Bud Johnson, ts; 
Danny Banks, Ted McRae, bs; Cliff Jackson, 
Hank Jones, p; Skeeter Best, Steve Jordan, g: 
Walter Page, Milt Hinton, b; Zutty Sing'eton, 
Jo Jones, d) New Orleans; Tricks Ain't 
Walkin’ no more; Baby, won't you please come 
home; Piney Brown biues; ’Tain’t nobody's 
bizness if I do; Outskirts of town; Care'ess 
love; Doctor blues: Rosetta; Lullaby of Broad- 
way; Old-fashioned love; Some of these days 
COLUMBIA CL 963 

Savoy, Ashton. Juke joint; Denga denga 
HOLLYWOOD 108i 
Shirley and Lee. Rock all nite; Don’t you know 
I love you ALADDIN 3380 


Shutters, Haro'd (and His Rocats). Bunny 
honey; Blues of a broken heart 

GOLDENROD 300 

Smith, Al (harmonica instr.) Get up and go; 


One, two, cha, cha cha FALCOLN 1001 
Smith, Doc, Jack Gorham and T. Wills (instr.) 
St. Louis B.ues; Tommy’s dream EST A288 
Smith, Huey. Rocking Pneumonia and the 
Boogie Woogie Flu, 1 and 2 ACE 530 
Smith, Tab. Someone to watch over me; Soft 
breeze UNITED 209 
Southern) Harmoneers of Georgia (Spiritual) 
Didn’t it rain?; Help me, Lord 
GARDENIA 1022 
Sp:ritual Five, The (Spiritual). The King’s 
highway; I don’t have to worry 
NASHBORO 602 
Tatum, Art (p; Red Callendar. b; Jo Jones, d.) 
Just one of those things: Biue Lou; Some other 
spring: If; More than you know; Love for 
sale; Trio blues; I guess I'll have to change 
my plan; I'll never be the same; Isn't it 
romantic? VERVE V-8118 
Piano So'os: | can’t give you anything but 
love: Out of nowhere; I got a right to sing 
the biues; Lullaby in rhythm; So beats my 
heart for you; It’s only a paper moon; (with 
Ben Webster, ts; Red Callendar, b; Bil 
Douglas, d.) All the things you are; (with Roy 
Eldridge, tp; John Simmons, b; Alvin 
Stoller, d.): won't dance; (with Lionel 
Hampton, vibes; Buddy Rich, d.): Body and 
soul; (with Benny Carter, as; Louis Bellson, 
d.): A foggy day: (with Red Callendar, b: 
Jo Jones, d.): Blue Lou A.R.S. G.424 
Thomas, Kid. The spill; The wolf pack 
FEDERAL 12298 
Thompson, Sonny. Gum _ shoe (instr.); Stop, 
come see me (voc. Paul Tate) KING 5055 
Turner, Ike (Clayton Love, voc.) She made my 
blood run cold; Do you mean it? 
FEDERAL 12297 
Turner, Joe. Love roller coaster; Wor'd of 


trouble ATLANTIC 1146 
Ward, Clara. Time is winding up; Whosoever 
will DUKE 215 
White, Beverly. Ain't got nothin’ but the blues: 
It's you ABC-PARA 9823 


Whitfie'd, Wilbur. The one I love; P.B. baby 
ALADDIN 3381 
Williams, Larry. Short fat Annie; High school 
dance SPECIALITY 608 
Williamson, Sonny Boy. I don’t know: Fatten- 
ing frogs for snakes CHECKER 864 

Witson, Jimmy. Oh, Red: Blues in the alley 
IRMA _ 108 


Young, Lester. Somebody loves me; Come rain 
or come shine; Rose room; Another mambo; 
Kiss me again: It don’t mean a thing; I’m in 
the mood for love; Big top blues. 

VERVE V-8187 


(* FTWK—Further Titles When Known). 


By BRIAN HARVEY 


Alpert, Trigger ‘‘Trigges Happy’’. Apert, bass, with 
Urbie Green, Tony Scott, Zoot Sims, Al Cohn, 
Joe Wilder and Ed Shaughnessy. Treat me 
rough; Looking at you; Love me tomorrow; 
Trgger happy; Tranquiizer; I like the likes 
of you: I wish k were in love again; I don't 
want to be alone again; Trigger fantasy; 
Where's that rainbow 

RIVERSIDE RLP 12-225 

After Hours Jazz w:th Hank Jones, Milt Hinton, 
Os'e Johnson, Barry Galbraith, Sahib Shihab, 
Cando!i, Qwil etc. etc. Blues for Sal; I’m get- 
ting sentimental over you; Milt’s on stilts: 
Southern exposure; Bright's bounce; He was too 
good to me; Hum-bug: Jimmy’s tune; Ain't 
we got fun; Tangerine; Mambos‘es; Bryan's 
folly EPIC LN3339 

Ammons, Gene ‘Funky’? with Farmer, McLean, 
Burrell, Waldron, Watkins, Taylor. Pint size: 
King size; Funky: Stella by starlight 

PRESTIGE 7083 

Brubeck, Dave with Ron Crotty, Lloyd Davis. 
I'll never smi‘e again; Let’s fall in love; Star- 
dust; All the thiangs you are; Why do I love 
you; Too marvellous for words 

FANTASY 3-249 

Brown, Ray with Harry Edison, Ray Linn, Pete 
Condoli, Herbie Harper, Jimmy Guiffre, Bill 
Holman, Jack DuLong, Herb Geller, Jimmy 
Rowles, Herb Ellis, Alvin Stoller, Conrad 
Gozzi and Mel Lewis. Blues for Sylvia; All of 
you; Everything I have is yours; Will you still 
be mine; Little toe; Alone together; Solo for 
unaccompanied bass; My foolish heart; Blue 
for Lorraine VERVE LP 8022 

Chicago Jazz Scene. Sandy Mosse, Jimmy Gour- 
ley, Eddie Baker, Leroy Jackson, Dorrell 
Anderson, Ira Schulman, Dave Mulholland. 
Straight life; Lets get away from it all; Knicker- 
booper; Dee’s delight; Let’s go; ’Tis Autumn; 
Outville; Fascinating rhythm; Clara’s blues 

ARGO LP 609 

Collette, Buddy. Don Friedman, John Goodman, 
Dick Shreve, Joe Peters, Bill Dolney, Ca‘vin 
Jackson, Leroy Vinnegar, Manne. Collette 
plays tenor, alto, clarinet and flute. A nice 
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day: There will never be another you; Minor 
deviation; Over the rainbow; Change it: Moten 
swing; I'll remember April; B'ues for Howard; 
Fall winds; Buddy boo 
CONTEMPORARY C3521 
Criss, Sonny with Larry Bunker. Buddy Clarke, 
Lawrence Marab!’e, Sonny Clarke. I love you; 
Anything goes; Easy to love; It’s all right with 
me; In the still of the night: Love for sale; 
Night and day; Just one of those things; What 
is this thing called love; I get a kick out of 


you IMPERIAL 9024 
Collections. Norvo, Penner, Roberts, Wiggins, 
Tucker, Morello. Tenor blooz; You’re driving 


me crazy; Sweet Georgia Brown: Little girl; 
Pepper steak; Have you met Miss Jones; Yard- 
bird suite; I don’t stand a ghost of a chance 
with you; I’ve got the world on a string; 
Straight life INTRO LP 608 
European Jazz Quartet. Someone to watch over 
me; My heart stood still; Near you; What a 
difference a day made: London bridge: 
Visions of Cathy; All the things you are; If 
1 had you; La cave; Darn that dream; Minia- 
ture: Everything happens to me; The way you 
look tonight PULSE LP 3001 
Feather Leonard / Dick Hyman ‘*Hi Fi Suite’? with 
Joe Newman, Benny Powtll, Jerome Richard- 
son, Wess, Pettiford, Don Elliott, Thad Jones, 
Bill Barber, Klook, etc. Feedback fugue; 
Bass refiex; Wow; Reverberation: Squawker; 
Tweeter; Woofer; Flutter waltz; Hi Fi Pie 
MGM LP (No number available) 
Deuchar, Jimmy. “Pub Crawling with Jimmy 
Deuchar”’ (In the norma! course of events this 
would not have been listed, but as it marks 
a remarkable step forward in the acceptance 
of British Jazz mn the U.S. I have included it). 
Deuchar with Humb’e, Hayes, Wray, Fe.dman, 
Bush, Seaman, Tracey, Crombie. IPA Special: 
Treble go!d; Bass House; Co'ne springs: 
Final selection. CONTEMPORARY C3529 
Hipp, Jutta with Zoot Sims, Jerry Lloyd, Ahmad 
Malik, Ed Thigpen. Just blues; Violets for 
your furs; Down home; Almost like being in 
love; Wee-dot; Too close for comfort 
BLUE NOTE 1530 
Hildinger, Dave with Ed Thigpen, Bill Stanley, 
Ed Mattson, Norm Marnell. Penrod; Tom 
swift; Lazy afternoon; Blurb; Pay street; The 
switch; Mister snow; Two sleepy peop'e; It’s 
you or no-one BATON 1204 
Jazzmessengers, The. Art Blakey, Bill Hardman, 
Jackie McLean, Sam Dockery, Spany de Best. 
Casino; Biddie Giddies; Potpourri; Ugh! 
Mirage; Reflections of Buhainia 
ELEKTRA EKL-120 
Jacquet, Hllinois-Roy Eldridge with Jimmy Jones, 


Ray Brown, Herb Ellis, Jo Jones. Las Vegas; 
Harlem nocturne; Can’t we be friends; Ach- 
tung; Have you met Miss Jones; Lullaby of 


the leaves VERVE 8023 
Jones, Thad with Foster, Jimmy Jones, Jo Jones, 
Watkins, Wess, Coker, Elvin Jones, ct. Jump- 
ing for Jane; Bird song; Mad Thad; Cat meets 
chick; Whisper not; Quiet sip 
PERIOD SPL1208 
Johnson, Dick with Chuck Sagle, Bob McKee, 
Bill Havemann, Dave Poskonka. The belle of 
the ball; The lady is a tramp; Honey bun; 


Why was I born; Poircianna; The things we did 
last summer: Like someone in love: Stars fell 
on alabama; You've changed 
EMARCY MG36081 
Kallao, Alex with Ali Jackson, Oliver Jackson. 
Lullaby of Birdland; Tenderly: Love for sale; 
Yesterday's: It’s all right with me; Lover man; 
Back-organ prelude in G minor; St. Louis blues 
BATON 1205 
Music for Brass. Compositions of Guiffre-Johnson- 
Lewis-Schul-er. Personnel includes, Miles Davis, 
Schuller, Barber, G!ow, Wilder, Buffington, U. 
Green, J. J.. M. Hinton, O. Johnson. Sym- 
phony for brass and percussion; Poem for 
brass; Three little feelings; Pharaoh 
COLUMBIA CL941 
Monk, Thelonius with Ernie Henry, Sonny 
Rollins, Pettiford, Roach, Terry, Chambers. 
Monk p.ays celeste on Pannonica. Brilliant 
corners; Ba-lue Bolivar; Pannonica; I surrender 
dear: Bemsha swing RIVERSIDE 12.226 
Lewis, Mel! with Richie Kamuca, Coker, Ed 
Leddy, Marabuto, Reilly, Pepper Adams. In a 
mellotone: Leave your worries behind; A win- 
ter’s tale: Sir Richard face; One for Pat; ’Enry 
“Ead; El cerrito 
SAN FRANCISCO JAZZ RECORDS JR 12 
Levy, Stan with Conte Condoli, Kamuca, 
Rosolino, Clark, Vinnegar. Yesterdays; Angel 
cake; Why do I love you: Grand Stan: Hit that 
thing; Blues at sunrise; A gal in calico; Tiny’s 
tune BETHLEHEM 
Parker, Charlie. *‘The Genius of Charlie Parker’’ 
Individual titles are too numerous to list, see 
noie below. 
Vol. 1. Verve MGV 8003. 
Vol. 2.» Verve MGV 8004. 
Vol. 3. Verve MGV_ 8005. 
Charlie Parker Quartet. 


“Night and day’’ 
“April in Paris’’ 
““Now’s the time 


” 


Vo!. 4. Verve MGV 8006 “‘Bird and Diz’’ 

Vol. 5. Verve MGV 8007. *‘Parker plays Cole 
Porter’’. This is Parker’s last session, none of 
which has previousy been released in any 
form on any label. 

Vo!. 6. Verve MGV 8008. ‘‘Fiesta’’. Charvie 


Parker and his South of the Border orch. 


Vol. 7. Verve MGV 8009. ‘‘Charlie Parker Jazz 
Perennial”’ 

Vol. 8. Verve MGV 8010. ‘‘Swedish Schnapps’’ 

Note: A great many titles included on these 


albums are available on Clef in G.B. but on 
the other hand many previously unreleased 
titles are included. English Clef cannot be er- 
pected to issue the lot but it is to be hoped 
that they will make available all material at 
present not available in this country 
Pianists Galore. Perkins, Rowles, Freeman, 
Twardzik, Hawes, Timmons, Lewis, Joliy, Haig, 
plus various rhythm sections. Too close for 
comfort; We'll be together again; Laugh, cry; 
Bess: I hear music; Sonny speaks; Autumn in 
N.Y.; I can’t get started; Younger than Spring- 
time; Taking a chance on Jove 
JAZZ WEST COAST JWC-506 
Russ Freeman, Ben Tucker, 
.n; Bothered and bewild- 
smiling; Cool bunny; 
Stomping at the Savoy; 
Blues out 
INTRO LP606 


Pepper, Art with 
Chuck Flores. Blues 
ered; When you’re 
Dianne’s dilemma; 
What is this thing called love; 


Roach, Max with Kenny Dorham, Sonny Roltins, 
Rav Bryant. George Morrow. Ezz-thetic; Dr. 
Free-Zee: Just one of those things; Mr. X; 
Body and soul; Woodyn’ you 

EMARCY MG36098 

Sharon, Ralph with Lucky Thompson, Oscar 
Pettiford, Osie Johnson, Eddie Costa, Joe 
Puma. Strictly occidental; Ask an Alaskan: Blue 


in Peru; Prettily Italy; Piccadilly Panic; Sorta 
Spanish: Parisienne Eyeful; Stateside panic; 
Hassel in Havana; Gibralta Rock; Just a 


Japanese Sandman RAMA RLP 1001 
Smith, Johnny with Johnny Rae, Johnny Lee, 
George Roumanis. It never entered my mind: 
Samba: B-ack is the color of my true loves hair; 
Pawn ticket: S’wonderfui; You’d be so nice to 
come home to; Blue lights; Montage; Bag’s 
zroove; "Round about midnight ROOST 2216 
Taylor, Billy. “Billy Taylor Introduces Ira 
Sullivan’’ with Earl May and Ed Thigpen. So 
in love; Imagination; Strotling; They can’t take 
that away from me; Leslies gauge; In a meilow 
tone; You don’t know what love is 
ABC PARAMOUNT 162 
Talbert, Thomas with Travis, Wilder, Cleveland, 
Bert. Sachs, Wallington, Buffington, Williamson, 
Bank, Gailbraith, Pettiford, Osie. In a mist; 
B.ack and b!ue: Preiude to a kiss; Bond street; 
Green night and orange bright; Clothes line 
ballet; Candlelights; Keepin’ out of mischief 
now: In the dark; Do nothin’ ’till you hear from 
me; KoKo ATLANTIC 1250 
Wess, Richard with Al Cohen, Rehak, Travis, 
Osie, Lowe etc etc. Autumn leaves; I didn’t 
know what time it was; Hey now!; I got it bad; 
Why shouldn’t I; Somewhere; Give me the 
simple life; Cabin in the sky; You’d be so 
nice to come home to; Lover man; Honest 
Abe; Blues for someone MGM E3491 


JAMES ASMAN’S 
JAZZ CENTRE 


is now open 


Jazz Specialists in LPs, 78s, 
Second-hand items and deletions 
45s and EPs. 


ALL MAKES IN STOCK 


James Asman’s Jazz Centre. 


23a New Row, St. Martin’s Lane, 
London, W.C.2. 


(opposite the New Theatre and one minute 
from Leicester Square Tube Station) 


COVENT GARDEN 1380 


ONE SWEET LETTER 

from page 29 

Bostic does swing, but so does Bill 
Haley. He has a most unpleasant tone 
which becomes boring and offensive after 
a short while, due to lack of contrast. 
He is also devoid of any real sense of 
feeling. Nearly all his records are in the 
same pattern. aimed at the commercial 
market at a time when the public was 
suffering from an overdose of cool 
Konitz and ‘King’ Kenton. They were 
waiting for something with more swing 
and beat and Bostic in his rough swing- 
ing records gave them just what they 


wanted. His rise to fame was swift and 
short lived, just like brother Haley’s a 
few years later. 

Panassié speaks of Bostic’s ability to 
play fast fantastic phrases, amazingly 
performed. So can many so-called jazz- 
men—Gillespie for instance! Evidently 
the rather choppy, boppish introduction 
to “Sleep” is alright by Panassié’s ears, 
yet we read, almost every time he puts 
pen to paper, of the way Charlie Parker 
maltreated jazz by chopping up the 
rhythm and beat—just like Bostic does 
in this instance. 

It seems as if nearly every jazz musi- 
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cian is either ‘great’ or ‘fabulous’ nowa- 
days, the result being that the few who 
really are great are brought down to the 
level of their lesser-gifted contem- 
poraries. 

Panassié tells us to try playing records 
by other saxophonists right after one by 
Bostic and see how many can stand the 
comparison. May I suggest a reversal of 
that little test. Play a few records by 
Hodges, Webster and Hawkins and then 
play one by Ear] Bostic. Now who can 
stand the comparison ! 


C. BRINING 
Leeds. 


| | 
| 


ERIC TOWNLEY 


JAZZ INFORMATION 


63. UNCLE DON’T ALLOW ? 


Alan Marlow has been looking through 
his uncle’s record collection and_ has 
found Aggravatin’ Papa (N69990) and 
Whoa Tillie Take Your Time (N69991) 
by the Synco Jazz Band on Actuelle 
10468 and Riverboat Blues and Tiger Rag 
by the Midnight Stompers on Winner 
4874. During a recent meeting with Brian 
Rust I took the opportunity of asking 
him about these two records and he pro- 
duced the personnel of the first group 
from his memory and that of the second 
group from his files later. A collective 
personnel for the Synco Jazz Band is 
Jules Levy, Jnr, cnt;— Johnson, tbn; Joe 

—.clt; Nathan Glantz, alt; Larry Briers 
p: Harry Reser, bj; Sam Lanin, d. The 
Midnight Stompers is a pseudonym for 
Devine’s Wisconsin Roof Orchestra and 
the two titles were recorded in Chicago 
in December, 1927 with Dip Happe, Alec 
Alexander, tpt; Ole Turner, tbn; Paul 
Peregrine, Harry Bortner, reeds; Lee Sim- 
mons, p; Ralph West, bj: Chet Harding, 
bs: Harry Pierce, d; Bill Carlsen, director. 
Should Alan Marlow feel a bit dubious 
about personnels from memory I can as- 
sure him that there is no need to worry 
when the memory belongs to Brian Rust. 


64. CUT OFF MY LEGS AND CALL 
ME SHORTY 


Several requests have been received 
for discographical information on mod- 
ern West Coast jazz discs featuring 
Shorty Rogers and so first of all here are 
details of the LP entitled Cool and 
Crazy on HMV DLP1030 for D. Colley 
of Wakefield. Shorty Rogers, Maynard 
Ferguson, Conrad Gozzo, John Howell, 
Thomas Reeve, tpt; Harry Betts, Milt 
Bernhardt, John Halliburton, tbn; J>n 
Graas. f-h; Gene Englund, tu; Art Pep- 
per, Bud Shank, alt, bar; Bob Cooper, 
Jimmy Giuffre, ten, bar; Marty Paich, p: 
Curtis Counce, bs; Shelley Manne. 
The recording sessions took place in 
Hollywood on March 26, and April 2, 
1953. 

Short Stop, which is one of the titles 
on this LP. has not been issued in 45 or 
78 form so if Christopher Roby of Liver- 
pool wants this particular item he will 
have to buy the complete LP. 

S. E. Wedeles of London has made 
some good but not entirely accurate 
guesses at the personnels of the Red Nor- 
vo Sextet on HMV 7EG8108 and the 
Shortv Rogers-Andre Previn Orchestra 
on HMV 7EG8099. The four Norvo 
titles were played by Shorty Rogers, tpt: 
Jimmy Giuffre. clt; Red Norvo. vib; Pete 
Jollv. p: Tal Farlow, g: Red Callender. 
bs; Larry Bunker, d; and were recorded 
in Hollvwood on Sept 17, 1954. The 
Rogers-Previn titles come three 
Hollywood recording sessions. Heat 
Wave was recorded by Shortv Rogers. 
tpt: Milt Bernhardt, thn: Jimmy Giuffre. 


cit, bar; Bud Shank, alt, f; Bob Cooper, 
ten; Andre Previn, p; Al Hendrickson, g; 
Joe Mondragon, bs; Shelley Manne, d: 
on March 30, 1954. 40 Degrees Below 
comes from a session held on June 14, 
1954, and has the same personnel. ex- 
cept that Mondragon is replaced by Cur- 
tis Counce, bs. Porterhouse and It's D’ 
Lovely have the same personnel as Heat 
Wave, except that Hendrickson is re- 
placed by Jack Marshall, g: and were re- 
corded on Sept. 14. 1954. 


65. DEBAGGED 


D. Howell of Liverpool has asked for 
some information about Teddy Powell 
and for the personnel of Sans Culottes 
and In Pinetop’s Footsteps by Teddy 
Powell and his Orchestra on Regal-Zon- 
ophone MR3598. In the twenties Powell 
organized a band when at high school in 
Oakland, California, and later played 
guitar with Ray West’s Orchestra in Los 
Angeles. In 1927 he joined Abe Lyman 
for whom he did some arranging andi in 
the middle thirties became well known 
as a song-writer with such popular hits 
as Boots and Saddle and March Winds 
and April Showers. In 1939 he formed 
his own band again which had some suc- 
cess as one of the typical white commer- 
cial swing outfits of the forties and re- 
corded for American Bluebird. Sans Cul- 
ottes was recorded on April 23, 1941, by 
James Morreale, Howard Gaffney, Tom- 
my D’Agostino. George Esposito, tpt: 
Harry Garey. Bill Westfall, John O° 
Rourke, thn; Gene Zanoni, Harry Davis, 
Joe Di Maggio, Mickey Folus, reeds; 
Tony Alexandrini, p; Robert Dominick, 
g: Tony Dederici, bs; Lou Froman, d. 
The reverse of the disc was recorded on 
June 24. 1941, with the same personnel 
except that the trumpet section consisted 
of Gaffney, D’Agostino and Robert 
Person. 


66. RAGTIME RECORDER 


With reference to the query raised by 
Peter Scaife of Ipswich about playing 
blues on a recorder (para 17) and 
Graham Boatfield’s letter in the May 
issue, an interesting letter has been re- 
ceived from K. Carter of Seaford. Vic- 
toria, Australia. He says that Ade Mons- 
borough, who toured this country with 
the Graeme Bell Band, has been playing 
the recorder for about four years and 
was one of the stars of the 11th Austral- 
ian Jazz Convention held at Melbourne 
in December, 1956, where he was featured 
on recorder, alto, clarinet and piano. Mr. 
Carter cites some examples of Lazv Ade 
playing the recorder on discs, which. it 
should -be noted. ‘are available in 
Australia only. Monsborough plays re- 
corder on some of the tracks recorded 
bv Len Barnard’s Jazz Band on a 10 inch 
LP Swavgie $1005. Also there are two 
45 EP discs by Lazy Ade and his Late 
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Hour Boys entitled Recorder in Ragtime, 
the first volume on Swaggie $4053 con- 
taining Swiss Roll/Hessian Rag/Whistl- 
ing Rufus/Rainbow Jelly Strut and the 
second volume on Swaggie $4508 com- 
prises That's Him Whistling Now/Tur- 
key In the Straw/ Ragtime Dance/Even 
Stephen. The recorder may not be suit- 
able for blues but it appears that it has 
its uses in ragtime. 


67. HARRY, HAMP AND THE 
HERD 


Some big band personnels for David 
Griffiths of Bexley and Colin Mann of 
Newark. /ndiana and Record Session by 
Harry James and his Orchestra on Par- 
lophone R2883 were recorded on March 
6, 1939 and June 30, 1941 respectively. 
Personnel for the first titlke:— Harry 
James, Tommy Gonsoulin, Claude 
Bowen, Jack Palmer, tpt; Russell Brown, 
Truett Jones, tbn; Dave Matthews, 
Claude Lakey, Bill Luther, Drew Page, 
reeds: Jack Gardner, p; Bryan Kent, g; 
Thurman Teague, bs; Ralph Hawkins, 
d. Personnel for the second title: — 
Harry James, Bowen, Al Stearns, tpt; 
Dalton Rizotto, Hoyt Bohannon, Harry 
Rodgers, tbn; Johnny Fresco, Lakey, 
Chuck Gentry, Sam Marowitz, reeds; 
Sam Rosenblum, Glenn Herzer. Leo 
Zorn, Alex Pevsner, vin; Al Lerner. p; 
Ben Heller, g: Teague, bs; Mickey 
Scrima, d. 

Stardust and How High the Moon by 
Lionel Hampton on Philips BBE12017 
were recorded at a concert at the Apollo 
Hall, Amsterdam, on October 28. 1954 
with this personnel. Nat Adderley. Julius 
Brooks. Wallace Davenport, Ed Mullins. 
tpt: Al Hayse, George Cooper, Harold 
Roberts. thn; Bobbv Plater. clt, alt, f: 
Jay Dennis, alt: Elwyn Fraser, Jay 
Peters. ten: Joe Evans, bar: Hampton. 
vib: Dwike Mitchell. o: Billy Mackel. 
g: Peter Badie. bs: Wilford Eddleton. d. 

The four titles by Woody Herman on 
Philins BBE12026 come from three ses- 
sions. The Goof and IT was recorded in 
Hollywood. December 1947 bv Bernie 
Glow. Ernie Roval. Fishelson. 
Shortv Rovers. Irving Marowitz, tot; Earl 
Swope. Ollie Wilson. Bob Swift. tbn: 
Herman. clt: Sam) Marowitz. alt: Stan 
Getz. Zoot Sims. Herbie Stewart. ten: 
Serge Chaloff. har: Fred Otis. p- Herbert 
Sargent. g: Walter Yoder, bs: Don 
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Lamond, d. Feur Others was recorded 
vn September 11. 1953 by Glow, Royal, 
Robert Styles. Harold Wegbreit, Stu 
Williamson, tpt; Vernon Friley, Urbie 
Green, Frank cxehack, Kai Winaing, tbn; 
Herman, clit; Dick Hafer, Jerry Coker, 
Bull Trujillo, ten; Sam Staft, var; Nat 
Pierce, p; Red Kelly, bs; Art Mardigan, 
d, Blame Boehm and Mulligan Tawny 
were recorded in New Yor« on May 21, 
1954 by John Howeil, Dick Collins, Al 
Porcino, Reuben McFall. Bill Castagnino 
tpt; Cy Touff, bs-tpt; Dick Kenny, Keith 
Moon, tbn: Herman, clt; Hafer, Coker, 
Bill Perkins, ten: Jack Nimitz, bar; Pierce 
p: Kelly, bs; Chuck Fleres d. 

68. BLUES FOR JOE SMITH 

It is almost twenty years since Joe 
Smith died and the worx of tals fine 
coloured trumpet player seems to be 
either unknown or unappreciated by 
many post war coliectors. dowever, LD. 
J. Hughes, of Uppingham has found a 
few titles by Fletcher Henderson, Ma 
Rainey and Bessie Smith which feature 
him and has asked tor a full list with 
emphasis on 78 records. The following 
is a complete list of records issued here 
and in cases where there is more than 
one trumpeter Joe Smith’s solos have 
been indicated. 

McKinney's Cotton Pickers — Gee, 
Ain't | Good To You (Smith plays first 
chorus and acc to vocal—other solo by 
Sidney De Paris) HMV B4967. 


COOL AND HOT from page 11 

Currently around NY town: Woody 
Herman at Birdland, Charlie Mingus at 
the Five Spot, the Brubeck Quartet and 
Jutta Hipp at Basin Street, George Wal- 
lington at the Composer room, Art Bla- 
key and Teddy Charles at Cafe Bohemia, 
Les Jazz Modes at Small’s Paradise Club 
in Harlem; and for the Trads, Tony 
Parenti-Red Allen-Louis Metcalfe-Andre 
Persiany et al at Cafe Metropole, and 
the George Lewis band in for a special 
two-night session at Central Plaza. 

In Chicago: The Dukes of Dixieland 
are in for the summer at the Preview 
Lounge, while jam sessions at Jazz, Ltd., 
have been guesting with veteran trom- 
bonist Floyd O’Brien and fine clarinet- 
tist Duff McConnell. Another veteran. 
pianist-vibist Max Miller is at the Easy 
Street. and the Barbara Carroll trio is at 
the London House to be followed by 
the Oscar Peterson trio. Errol Garner 
appeared at a Sunday jazz concert at 
Loyola University cortinuing the trend 
of jazz in the educational system. 

Hollywood n't: ‘fe: Wingy Mannone 
at the Royal Room, Vido Musso and 
his big-toned tenor at the Starlight, 
Harry James at the Palladium, to be fol- 
lowed by Charlie Barnet, pianist Ronnie 
Ball at the Modern Jazz Room. Frisco 
capers: Bob Hodes (a fine unheralded 
trumpeter of the revivalist school) and 
his band at the Pioneer Village with 
Bob Scobey to follow. Turk Murphy and 
then Kid Ory with Marty Marsala at 
the Tin Angel, the Dick Oxtot group at 
the Blind Pig. For the modernists: Cal 
Tiader at the Blackhawk. and the Virgil 
Gonsalves Sextet at the Moana Surf 
Club. After 30 years abroad, tenor sax- 
ist-clarinettist Frank “Big Boy” Goodie 
has returned and is currently in the Bav 
area. His work on the Swing Label with 
Bill Coleman. Louis Bacon, and Django 


Fletcher Henderson’s Orchestra—W har 
Cha Call ‘Em Blues (Smith plays first 
chorus muted—trumpet break by Louis 
Armstrong) Parlo R2825; Snag /t (first 
two choruses by Ladnier, third chorus 
by Smith) Parlo R2783; Livery Stable 
Blues (all trumpet solos by Smith except 
second solo which is by Ladnier) Parlo 
R2283; /’m Coming Virginia (muted solo 
by Smith, others by Ladnier) Parlo 
R2540; Hot Mustard (Smith plays short 
passages at beginning and end only) 
Brunswick 02001; Sensation (first two 
solos by Smith, solo after tenor sax is 
taken by Ladnier) Brunswick 02503; 
Fidgety Feet (muted solo by Smith, open 
solo by Ladnier) Brunswick 02634: Hen- 
derson Stomp Columbia DB5030; Swamp 
Blues and Off To Buffalo London AL 
3547 and Jazz Collector 161; Variety 
Stomp HMV DLP1066. 

Ma Rainey—-Southbound Blues Jazz 
Collector L107; Siave Jo the Blues and 
My Babe Blues Ls; Stack O’Lee Biues 
and Yonder Come The Blues L73 and 
London AL3530; Chain Gang Blues and 
Wringing and Twisting Blues London AL 
3558. 

Bessie Smith—all the titles contained 
on Philips BBL7042 of which five were 
issued on Parlophone 78 discs as follows: 
Yellow Dog Blues R2480; Money Blues 
R2478; Alexander's Ragtime Band and 
There'll Be a Hot Time In Old Town 
Tonight R2477; Muddy Water R2478 


(this is a different master from the one 
used on the Philips LP) Weeping Willow 
Blues Philips BBL7020 and Parlo R2479: 
Trombone Cholly Philips BBL7049 and 
Parlo R2480; Send Me To the ’Lectri« 
Chair Philips BBL7049. 

Unfortunately all the Parlophones and 
the Columbia have been deleted and the 
availablity of the Jazz Collectors is 
rather doubtful. Therefore I suggest that 
Mr. Hughes tries some of the methods 
given in para. 15. 


69. SESSIONS FOR SEXTET AND 
SEPTET 


To deal with the last of the questions 
sent in by Christopher Koby here is the 
personnel ot Memories Of You by the 
Benny Goodman Sextet on Columbia 
DB3/32. Goodman, clit; Lionel Hampton, 
vib; Fletcher Henderson, p; Charlie 
Christian, g; Arthur Bernstein, bs; Nick 
Fatool, d. New York—Nov 22, 1939. 
And For R. B. Tillyer of London the 
personnels of two more Goodman discs. 
Good Enough To Keep on Parlo R2816 
was recorded in New York on March 
13, 1941 by Cootie Williams, tpt; Good- 
man, clt; George Auld, ten; Johnny 
Guarnieri, p; Christian, g; Bernstein, bs; 
Dave Tough, d. Limehouse Blues on 
Parlo R2838 was recorded in New York 
on Oct. 28, 1941 by Lou McGarity, tbn; 
Goodman, clt; Mel Powell, p; Tom Mor- 
gan, g; Sid Weiss, bs; Ralph Collier, d. 


Reinhardt, was noted for his intense 
drive and vigor. A fine swingman, he 
may be lost in the Modern-Dixie hub- 
bub on the West Coast. It is to be 
hoped John Hammond will “discover” 
this excellent musician. 

Quite a bit of jazz has lately been in 
the Andre Hodeir-Arnold Schoenberg 
school of thought. During Hodeir’s stay 
in New York he organised a session for 
Savoy, combining the talents of Donald 
byra, Bobby Jaspar and Jay Cameron. 
His infleunce has even been felt in 
Italy. Last January at the San Remo 
Festival of Jazz, pianist-composer Gior- 
go Gaslini pertormed his “Tempo e Re- 
lazione” which is a » ece in the classical 
jazz field. Gaslini was approached by La 
Voce del Padrone record company to re- 
cord this composition with an Octet. 
The recording displays a budding talent 
in Gaslini, and further exemplifies the 
progress of Italian jazzmen. 


In the past I have written glowing re- 
ports about Jimmy Giuffre. His new re- 
lease on Atlantic 1254 “The Jimmy 
Giuffre 3” combines every aspect of 
American music — the blues, modern 
sounds, classical, cowboy, “pop” ballad, 
and folk music. Giuffre shows his deep 
understanding of all forms of music and 
expresses it through the jazz medium. 
Without a doubt he is one of the most 
important voices in jazz today. In this 
album, Jimmy plays baritone on a 
bouncing Mulliganesque “Gotta 
Dance”: shows the folk, blues and cow- 
boy influence on “Two kinds of Blues” 
(playing clarinet); the classical fugal pat- 
terns of “My All”: an almost religious 
tribal Indian sound in “Crawdad Suite”: 
and on “The Train and the River,“ on 
which he plays clarinet, tenor, and bari- 
‘tone, the folk music element is again 
strong, particularly guitarist Jim Hall's 
“Western” strumming. Throughout this 
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LP Hall embodies all the best of Christ- 
ian and Reinhardt. and proves himself 
to be the outstanding jazz guitarist in 
the modern field, Ralph Pena contributes 
superlative bass work throughout. This 
LP should not be missed, it may possibly 
be one of the most important contribu- 
tions in producing basic jazz through 
the modern idiom. This. needless to say, 
is quite an achievement. As someone 
once said, “If there is no new music, a 
museum- -piece life in the jazz hall is 
created.” 

As an afterthought, someone wrote me 
recently asking how I could get excited 
over the clarinet playing of Giuffre and 
Mezzrow. To me, both Giuffre and Mezz 
excel in jazz emotion rather than tech- 
nique. Both have limited technical abili- 
ty, one plays almost always in lower 
register, never exploring the possibilities 
of the upper; the other stays in one 
range never exceeding his limitations. 
They do, however, have a sensational 
emotional range which is at once com- 
municated to the ‘listener. These are 
definite, positive reasons, and not taken 
from a “neutral” mind. 

In closing, may I invite readers to 
write me regardless of “pro or con’ 
feelings towards my scribblings. [ would 
particularly like to hear from any Europ- 
ean musicians—letters will always be an- 
swered. Address direct to me at: 4915, 
Broadway, New York 34. NY. 


RECORD EXCURSION 
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The Hostess With The Mostest 


Brenda Slattery has been at it again. 
After the success of the Inner Circle 
disaster reported some few months ago 
in the Diary, we were delighted to re- 
ceive a gilt invitation recently from the 
Pye-Nixi Publicity Department. As pre- 
viously, the message was cryptic and 
included the words Coffee Bar Jive and 
Coffee Bar Crawl. We were invi‘ed to 
attend Mr. Joe ‘Piano’ Henderson at the 
Coffee House, Fleet Street. 

At the allotted hour, we parked the 
car several miles from the place, as a 
safety measure, and made our way there 
by No. | bus. Due to the fact that No. 1 
buses seem to run according to a spas- 
modic timetable drawn uv by a Southern 
Irish transport company, we were some- 
what late, and a hectic brawl was already 
in full swing. 

A huge crowd was swaying about on 
the upper “tier of this two floor coffee 
bar, and a few startled coffee drinkers 
were s tting on the ground floor looking 
apprehensively at the chattering. and 
occasionally shrieking, mob on the bal- 
cony above. We went uv and joined 
them of course, as that was where the 
bar was. 


Venez-vous ici souvent ? 


An enormous number of people, hav- 
ing no possible connection with Coffee 
Bars, Jive or Joe Henderson, were 
drinking huge glasses of Scotch with ice 
and greeting old friends who also 
seemed to have very little to do with the 
affair. Here and there we could see re- 
cord reviewers looking like displaced 
persons in a sea of celebrities, low 
necked starlets and television producers. 

We found Peter Buchan from the Sun- 
day Express questioning a young actress 
ca'led Hilary about making a living wage 
from ‘elevision, and we found Jimmy 
Asman and his wife Dot from Record 
Mirror threatening to throw beer over 
Harold Pendleton, Harold, blissfully un- 
aware of this sword of Damocles on the 
other side of the room, was trying to find 
out from Elkan Allan what Fling’s jazz 
policy was to be. Ken Allsop (or should 
that be Alsopp) was complaining about 
how his name had been mis-spelt in Jazz 
Nues. 

Suddenly, an immediate and com- 
manding musical erunt'on cut across the 
babble, and we saw Joe Henderson at 
the piano with our old friend Phil Sea- 
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men, looking a bit sheepish, at a drum 
kit at his side. They swung gaily into a 
jangle piano type tune, which we figured 
would probably be called some*hing like 
‘Coffee Bar Jive’. At this stage, a lot of 
younger members of the party lined up 
at the edge of the balcony and com- 
menced to do what looked like a Maori 
love dance. Dazzling lights were 
switched on, and photographers 
appeared from everywhere to capture 
permanently what was undoubtedly a 
public performance of the ‘Jive’ itself. 


Yes, I'm In The Barrel 


Half blinded by the arc-lights and 
deafened by the close proximity of the 
Henderson piano, we cringed back into 
the innermost recesses of the Coffee Bar. 
This was, in fact, the point from which 
alcohol was being served, and resulted in 
a rapid mellowing of the whole situation. 
There are however certain things about 
the rest of the evening that we have 
wondered about since; such as where 
everyone went on the Brewer's Dray, and 
why they went there. Also whose idea 
was it to go to the 500 Club, and who 
paid the bill ? 

This affair probably got very little 
immediate publicity for Joe ‘Mr. Piano’ 
Henderson, but it achieved an aura of 
goodwill for Brenda Slattery and her 
beloved Pye-Nixa records that will stand 
them both in good stead for years to 
come. 


A Contrast 


On “he following evening, we took our 
rumbling stomachs to a vastly different 
kind of reception. It was held under the 
auspices of the Topic Record Company, 
and gave us the opvortunity to meet 
Peogy Seeger personally. 

The address given was 17, Bishops 
Bridge Road, and this turned out to be 
a dissed looking doorway carrying the 
legend Workers Music Association. In 
very small lettering under this, it said 
Tovic Records Ltd. We climbed up a 
narrow and dusty flight of steps and 
entered a fairly small room dominated by 
a grand piano, a lectern and very li‘tle 
else apart from a row of tin up cinema 
seats along one wall. Seven veople were 
looking uneas‘ly at each other, and our 
arrival brought the group uv to a good, 
roaring party of nine. Paul Oliver, whom 
we might have guessed would be there, 
was talking to Peggy. We had no very 
clear idea of what an American girl folk 
singer was going to look like, but we 
certainly didn’t expect the very charming 
and beautiful girl that we met. 


On Workers 


She seemed very composed, although 
a little unsure of what was exnected of 
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her, and she explained that she hoped to 
go to the Moscow Youth Festival with 
Ewan MacColl. For a singer of her 
talents, she was very complimentary 
about British skiffle. and seemed impres- 
sed at‘ the sincerity of the British singers. 

At the mention of the word Moscow, 
a rather small man in a brown corduroy 
jacket and open neck cream shirt stepped 
smartly forward and introduced himself 
as the Daily Worker correspondent. He 
seemed to fit so perfectly into the sur- 
rounding, especially the vision conjured 
up by the name Workers Music Associa- 
tion, that we stood back to take h'm in 
more thoroughly. His hair was a trifle too 
long and his face was weathered and thin 
with the air of a man aged by too many 
protest marches. He made conious notes 
in a tynist’s shorthand book, and asked 
Peggy if she had ever been to China. 

We drifted off in the direction of a 
fresh faced young man (wearing a tie and 
dark blue suit) who appeared to be the 
main representative of Topic Records 
Ltd. He explained that the proprietors of 
the company were, in fact, the W.M.A., 
and that the policy was to concentrate on 
presenting folk music. The company had 
been running since the early days of the 
last war, but was only now emerging 
from obscurity. 

We took a quick turn around the room 
again, savouring its uniague atmosphere, 
finished our medicine glass of sherry, 
plucked a handful of potato crisps from 
a bowl, and left for the White City, 
where we saw Derek Ibbotson beaten in 
h’s heat of the A.A.A. mile. 


Goodchilds for Goodwill 


A rather unique publication has come 
our way this month, or, to be more pre- 
cise, Number 13 in a series of publica- 
tions. Under the heading of Goodchild’s 
Jazz Bulletin, this 16-page duplicated 
booklet con‘ains a large amount of 
record information, some _ interesting 
asides on jazz personalities, and news of 
local jazz in the Nottingham area, 

This appears to be the unaided effort 
of a man called Peter Russell, whose 
name appears at the end. Goodchild’s is 
the name of a record shov in No‘tingham 
and some very small amount of blurb is 
contained at the end of the main 
material, but this has obviously grown to 
a far greater stature than an advertising 
gimmick. It would seem to be free, is well, 
and often humorously, written and well 
worth your while if you are looking for 
informed opinion on the month’s releases. 
We don’t know if there’s a limi‘ed circu- 
lation, but it is probably worth the price 
of a stamp to write and ask for a copy 
from Goodchilds (Nott’m) Ltd., 172/4, 
Arkwright Street, Nottingham. 
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A DAY WITH SATCHMO 

Continued from page 4 

something like that. Too slow for them. 
They gotta have something to pop their 
eyes out. When we hit Savannah we 
played ‘I'll Never Walk Alone’ and the 
whole house—all Negroes—started sing- 
ing with us on their own. We ran 
through two choruses and they kept 
with us and then later they asked for it 
again. Most touching damn thing I ever 
saw. I almost started crying right there 
on the stage. We really hit something 
inside each person there. But these kids!” 
he snorted. “I’ve seen young fellows not 
thirty years old and they're on the way 
down. I'm playing for forty-four years 
now and when they reach my age thev'll 
be lucky to be On a cane.” He handed 
me a medicated tooth-pick. 


The talk idled the rest of the way to 
Nashville. Armstrong proudly showed 
me the invitation he received to attend 
the ceremonies at Ghana. He couldn't 
maké it but his wife was representing 
him. He dug out a telegram he had sent 
Nkrumah (“Many, many blessings and 
happiness to one of the finest cats I 
ever met in my life—Swiss Kriss!y. 
Satch”). 


Then he started reading Ebony. We 
discussed it article by article until we 
came to a piece on the Moore-Patterson 
fight. “So did I.” I volunteered without 
thinking at first of anv connotations. “T 
was pulling for Archie. but I guess he 
was just a little too old.” 

Armstrorg stopped and considered my 
remark. “A good big man can always 
beat a good little man.” he said. “And 
that’s all there is to it.” 


(Reprinted by kind permission of the 
author from the “Reporter’.) 


DISCOMANIA 
Continued from page 8 
Notes: Fleming’s name appears on 


the label, as above, indicating his pro- 
bable presence as trombonist. I suspect 
that other personnel changes have also 
taken place. The solo trumpeter may 
not be A’ken, but it is hard to be sure. 

The Original Jazz Hounds. Unknown 
personnei; possibly a Perry Bradford 
and/or Johnny Dunn group. Rec. in New 
York. July 14, 1925. 


W140760- “Fo’ Day Blues” (Bradford) 
Co 14086-D 
Wi4076I- ‘1620 To 1865” (Uncle Eph’s 
Dream) (Horsley-Bradford) 
Co 14086-D 

Original Jazz Hounds, Unknown per- 
sonnel with “incidental singing,” Rec, 

in New York. August 11, 1925. 
W140840- “I Aint Gonna Play No 
Second Fiddle” (Perry Brad- 
ford) Co 14094-D 
W140841- -“Slow Down” (Perry Brad- 
ford) Co 14094-D 
Original Jazz Hounds. (Trumpet: 
trombone; clarinet doubling sax; alto 


sax: piano; banio; bass sax.) Rec. in New 
Vork. August 12, 1925, 
W140846-2 “Cannon Ball Blues” 


(Balkcan) Co 14124-D 
W140847-3 “Vamping Lucy Long” 
(Bradford) Co 14124-D 


Notes: my specimen of this record is 
really “beat”, but enough is audible to 
make it obvious that the trumveter is not 
Johnny Dunn. nor is it Aiken. Whoever 
it might be. I do not know. On the basis 
of Dunn’s absence on this record, I am 
more inclined to classify these three re- 
cords as Perry Bradford discs rather than 
as Dunn items. 

Space has run out for this month; I 
w']l resume this listing and discussion of 
the Perry Pradford sessions next issue. 


PUBLICATIONS, etc., FOR SALE 


BULLETIN HOT CLUB DE FRANCE (Hugues Panassié). 
1/6 per copy. Some back issues available. 
JAZZ HOT (Chas. Delaunay) —- 25/- per year 2/- Trial Copy. 
JAZZ JOURNAL. Back issues 1950-51 available, price 1/8d 
per copy, post free. Selection of back issues 1955-56 available 
at bargain prices, 6 for 6/6 (post 1/-), 3 for 3/6 (post 9d.). 
JAZZ JOURNAL. 1956 complete-bound, 35/-, post 1/6. 
JAZZ MAGAZINE from Buenos Aires. Price 9d per copy. 
PICK-UP. June 1947 and Sept. 1947 issues available, price 6d. 
RECORD CHANGER, 30/- per year. Latest issue (Vol. 15. 
No. 2) or back nos. available, 2/6 post free. : 
PHOTOGRAPHS. Louis Armstrong. Duke Ellington, Earl 
Hines, Josh White. On art paper. 10d each, 2d postage. Ma 
Rainey (4 colours on art paper), 1/- each, 2d postage. 
SHEET MUSIC. Piano copies of famous JELLY ROLL 
MORTON numbers—Big Fat Ham. Mamie’s Blues. Winin’ 
Bov Blucs. The Crave. The Naked Dance. Frog-I-More Rag. 
The Miserere. Sweet Substitute. Why? We are Elks. If You 
Knew. My Home Is In a Southern Town. Buddy Bolden’s 
Blues. 3/3 per copy, post free. 


FROM : JAZZ JOURNAL LTD., THE COTTAGE, 
27 WILLOW VALE, LONDON, W.!2. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISMENTS 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive 
not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 
Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 5/-. Bold type 6d. per word. 
TAPE RECORDISTS. — WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE 
FOLDER. Discs Made from Your Tapes. — SAPPHIRE 
RECORDINGS, 195, Kings Cross Road. London, W.C.1. 
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JAZZ TAPES: Will trade, sell tape recordings of rare old, new 
jazz, blues records—all styles, all artists. For information, 
write: Stein & Carey, 8321 Loyola Blvd., Los Angeles 45, 
California, U.S.A. 


COMPREHENSIVE 78/LP Tape to Disc Recording Facilities. 
Leaflet: RENDEZVOUS RECORDS, 19 Blackfriars Street, 
Manchester, 3. 


WANTED. Jazz concert programmes, Photographs. Leaflets, 
etc. Traditional Jazz only. Details and prices etc-—-Raymond 
Bray, ‘“Wrangle House”, Wrangle, Boston, Lincolnshire. 


BRITISH FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY, 231 Baker Street. London 
N.W.1. Founded 1940. Members everywhere. Write for 
particulars. 


THE ASHLEY MARRIAGE BUREAU, 10 Corporation 
Street, Manchester, offers a personal service for your future 
happiness. Genuine introductions. 


BELGIAN JAZZ FAN, coming to London in September 
wishes to spend a week with London Jazz fan for visiting 
Jazz clubs. Reply urgently to Jazz Journal Box No. A.G.C. 


UNEXPLORED STOCK of deleted, foreign. rare discs, includ- 
ing MANY WALLERS. Also good value slight-used LPs. 
some cool. We are keen to buy or exchange discs. Overseas 
enquiries especially welcome. Write now before we go 
mad. — GEORGE AND STAN, Music Haven, 50 Princess 
Street, Dundee, Scotland. 


: 
: 


“| THIS MONTH WE OFFER A SELECTION FROM 


ord) 

ph's EXTENDED PLAY RECORDS CURRENTLY IN STOCK 

per- SAMMY PRICE K.C,. STOMPERS Jumpin’ On 5th/Sam’s Pretty BI./Rockin’ the Rocket 

Rec, RUBY BRAFF ALL STARS Ruby’s Dream/Only a Blues/’Deed I Do/Between Devil & D.B.S, 

No COLEMAN HAWKINS QUARTET Undecided/Ain’t Misbehavin’ /Cheek to Cheek 

rad- JIMMY McPARTLAND Dixie Group Kerry Dancers/Decidedly Blues/Baby-O/Swanee River 

4-D LIONEL HAMPTON SPECIAL Blues for Lorraine/Panama 

“94 LESTER YOUNG QUARTET Sometimes I’m Happy/Lester Leaps Again/Just You/I Never Knew 

pet: TONY PARENTI RAGTIMERS Maple Leaf Rag/ Vieux Carre/Tony’s Rag/City of the Blues 

alto FATS WALLER (w. E. CONDON gp) Oh, Sister Ain’t That Hot/Pretty Doll/Ga. Grind/Dancin’ Foo] 

New ‘ JELLY ROLL MORTON SEVEN Swingin’ the Elks/Panama/Get the Bucket/Sw. Substitute/Big Lip 
REX STEWART ELLINGTONIANS — Tea & Tpts./Backroom Romp/COOTIE W.: Delta Mood/Boys from H, 

4-D RUBY BRAFF ALL STARS What’s the Reason/ Hustlin’ & Bustlin’/Small Hotel 
LOUIS ARMSTRONG ORCH. St. Louis Bl./Tiger Rag/Sunny Side of Street 1-2 

4-D BILLIE HOLIDAY I'm Yours/Ull Get Cover the W’front/lil BCingU/Embr. U, 

d is EARL HINES TRIO Fate Is In Y. Hands/Feeling I'm Falling/H’suckle R./Squeeze Me 

— B. BIGARD ELLINGTONIANS Honey Hush/Just Another Dream/Mardigras Madness/Watch Birdie 

ever C. HAWKINS SAX ENSEMBLE Three L. Words/ Battle of the Saxes/S’side of St./Louise 

VASIS JOHNNY HODGES TRIO S’side of Street /Flamingo/ Night & Day/Time On My Hands 

ony DIZZY GILLESPIE JAZZ MEN Hallelujah/Get Happy/When | Grow Too Old To/Round Midnight 

REX STEWART 4 (Reinhardt) Montmartre/I Know That You Know/Finesse/Solid Old Man 
COUNT BASIE’S MEN Frankie & Johnny/Jumpin’ at the Woodside 

bl BARNEY BIGARD QT. Tea For Two/Moonglow/Step Steps Up/Step Steps Down 

n of BUTTERFIELD-McGARITY DIXIE Soft Strut/Says My Heart/World On a String 

“i CLIFF JACKSON QT. (Bechet) C’s B-Woogie/Jeepers Creepers/Walkin’ & Talkin’/Quiet Please 
LIONEL HAMPTON ORCH. Jivin’ the Vibes/Buzzin’ Round . . ./Whoa Babe/Denison Swing 

“ri JO JONES QT, (Braff) Please Don’t Talk About Me/Pennies From Heaven 

45. ART TATUM TRIO Fiying Home/S’side of St./Man I Love/I Know That You Know 
COLEMAN HAWKINS QT. Shanty in Old S. Town/Beyond BI. Horizon/ Make Believe/Just One... 
BUTTERFIELD-McGARITY DIXIE Ti-Pi-Tin/He’s a Devil in His Own Home Town/S'where Aleng the Way 

ties. RUBY BRAFF ALL STARS Flakey/Shoe Shine Boy/Fine & Mellow 

reet, C. HAWKINS CHOC. DANDIES Surrender Dear/Smack /Dedication/I Can‘t Believe .. . 


ALL AT |6 | 


don Many others in stock. Also L.P’s. Drop a line now, 


for e 
stating artists that interest you, 
tion to 
ture 


DAVE CAREY 


me THE SWING SHOP — STREATHAM S.W.16 


“te (or phone STReatham 7345) 
20 J.R.R.A. Founder Member 


P.S. HAVE YOU HAD DETAILS OF OUR RECORD CLUB? 
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VOGUE 


THE GREATEST > 
CATALOGUE IN THE WORLD ; 
| 


i 
| 


BUNK JOHNSON ALWAYS 


10” LP. 
LDGII0 with Yerba Buena THE 


HIGHEST 
NEGRO STANDARD 


- SPIRITUALS OF 
16 TRACKS JAZZ 


AND 


on one LP. 


12” LP. LAE12033 PLAYING TIME 


- § ONE OF THE JAZZ 10 Tracks on 10” LP BECHET - HOT JAZZ 
[CLASSICS JELLY ROLL’S MOST with Price’s Bluesicians 
12” LP LAEI2017 FAMOUS RECORDINGS 12” LP AEI2037 


BECHET 


KID ORY 

GEORGE LEWIS 
with alt | PETE DAILY os 


LIONEL 
JAZZ BAND 
HAMPTON 


at 
12” LP LAE12034 12” LP LAG12023 


VOGUE RECORDS LTD., 113-115 FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S$.W.3. Tel. : KNightsbridge 4256-7-8 
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